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FROM ‘WORKS AND DAYS’: THE DIARY OF 
“MICHAEL FIELD,’ 


EDITED BY T. STURGE MOORE. 
I, ‘MICHAEL FIELD’ AND ROBERT BROWNING. 


(KATHERINE BraDLEy and Edith Cooper, the two ladies who 
wrote under the pseudonym of Michael Field, having appointed 
me their literary executor, left me instructions to open at the end 
of 1929 their journal, entitled Works and Days, to read it and 
then to make so much and whatever parts of it public I might 
think fit; and to supplement it from bundles of letters written 
by or to them at the time. Therefore, with a view of preparing 
for a more extensive publication in book form, I have decided to 
publish a few sections in hope of creating appetite for more. 

To prepare readers for a plunge back into the eighteen-eighties, 
I would remind them that the characteristics of that age are not 
yet so quaint and dear as those of Boswell or of Pepys. We must 
expect to laugh, but our laughter will not quite so easily blend 
with love and respect ; and yet I fancy that in the end few readers 
of these diaries can fail to become both friends and admirers of the 
authors, who have a most engaging vitality and are without any 
notion of the reflections that will now seem most obvious. With 
all their conventionality they are simplicity itself, as open as 
children ; while their own characters and minds and those to whom 
they introduce us, are of a force and dignity to have created respect 
in any period. We must also remember that Katherine Bradley 
was thirty-nine and Edith Cooper twenty-three when the first 
letters begin, a few years before the Diary, Robert Browning being 
then in his seventy-seventh year. He had wooed and saved Mrs. 
Browning some forty years earlier, and still idolised her work, 
though she had been dead more than twenty years, before he 
came on these young poetesses. To him in many ways they must 
have been the past miraculously returning. His own work was 
again studied and pored over by a most distinguished poetess. 
He was reading verse which he admired and behind which he 
discovered exceptional feminine gifts of refinement, goodness, and 
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purity. He was old enough to have been the grandfather of 
either of them, almost the great-grandfather of Edith Cooper. 
Indeed, Katherine Bradley was the same age as Miss Barrett when 
he had first met her. This situation, so unique, so miraculous in 
the happiness it created, must be realised by any reader who 
wishes to avoid misreading intimate touches, which occurred 
naturally to people with those manners and beliefs and this unheard- 
of relation to one another. At first he alone knew that they were 
the authors of Michael Field’s Callirrhée, etc. The guests they 
met at his table were unaware that they were the new poet. 

As the work of copying and editing is more than I could under- 
take unaided, I have associated myself with my son, D. Sturge 
Moore, who has prepared and correlated the passages for my 
approval, and whose fresher mind and younger point of view have 
been extremely helpful—T. Strurcz Moore.) 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN RoBERT BRowNING 
AND MicHakEt FIExD. 


Robert Browning to Miss Cooper. 
Warwick Crescent, July 7, 1883. 
Dear Miss Cooper,— 
You have been very good and patient with my poetry, and 
I thank you heartily. I thank you also for your kindness in 
sending the review itself. I ought to mention the Hebrew title 
is an imaginary one, the words meaning only, ‘a collection of many 
fictions.’1 I profit no less by your ingenuity. The second trans- 
lation is correct. ‘From Moses to Moses, etc.’ 
Pray believe me, dear Miss Cooper, yours with much regard, 
RoBerT BRownING. 


Edith Cooper to Robert Browning. 
Stoke Green, May 7, 1884. 
Dear Mr. Brownine,— 

The same Edith Cooper who ventured to send you a review 
of Jocoseria last year, is daring again. Repetition is born of 
Encouragement. The kind letter with which you accepted the 
review is answerable for the intrepidity of this second attack on your 
kindness. This time I send you a book—partly mine—plays— 
the first-fruits of thought spent by a new labourer on the vineyard 
of human life. 

If you will taste the fruit, it will not have been grown in vain. 

Yours, with deep respect, 
EpitH Cooper. 
1 Note to Jochanan Hakkadosh, Jocoseria. 
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‘MICHAEL FIELD’ AND ROBERT BROWNING. 


Robert Browning to Edith Cooper. 


Warwick Crescent, May 28, 1884. 
Dear Miss Cooprer,— 

I should be glad to know; since it is you whom I address and 
must thank—how much of the book that is ‘ partly yours’ is 
indeed your own part; it is long since I have been so thoroughly 
impressed by indubitable poetic genius; a word I consider while 
I write, only to repeat it—‘ genius.’ The second play is brimful 
of beauty; in thought and in feeling, admirably expressed; I 
think I see often enough the proofs of youth and perhaps haste ; 
but the great promise is not promise only ; there is performance 
in an extraordinary degree. So with the first play; it recalls, 
to its disadvantage in certain respects, the wonderful Bacchae of 
Euripides ; and the deaths are dealt thickly about in hardly an 
artistic fashion; but the scene between Machaon and the Faun 
would compensate for almost any amount of crudeness and incom- 
pleteness ; which probably will not be so observable when I read 
both poems again, as I mean to do. Meanwhile accept my true 
congratulations and believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 
RoBEeRT BROWNING. 


Edith Cooper to Robert Browning. 


Stoke Green 
(no date. Postmark May 29, 1884). 
Dear Mr. Brownine,— 

Such words as yours give more abundant life: to expend it 
in higher, more reverent effort is the only true gratitude possible. 
As to myself and my part in the book—to make all clear to you, 
I must ask for strict secrecy. My Aunt and I work together after 
the fashion of Beaumont and Fletcher. She is my senior, by but 
fifteen years. She has lived with me, taught me, encouraged me 
and joined me to her poetic life. She was the enthusiastic student 
of the Bacchae. Some of the scenes of our play are like mosaic- 
work—the mingled various product of our two brains. The Faun 
scene is mine. I was just nineteen when, with joy mixed with a 


* dreary sense of woe, the conception came to me. Emathian is 


also almost wholly mine and much of Margery. I think if our 
contributions were disentangled and one subtracted from the 
other, the amount would be nearly even. This happy union of 
two in work and aspiration is sheltered and expressly by ‘ Michael 
Field.’ Please regard him as the author. 

If we are united in our poetic work, so are we also in our true 
admiration and earnest study of your works. The book was 
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really sent by both, though a kind letter last year from you to 
me, gave me, it was judged, the privilege of writing to you. 
Still hoping, doubting that I can make you feel what your 
letter has been to me, I remain, dear Mr. Browning, 
Yours with deep respect, 
.Epira Cooper. 


Robert Browning to Michael Field. 


Warwick Crescent, May 31, 1884. 

Dear MicHakEL FIELD,— 

I shall indeed have help in being suffered to so address you ; 
I receive this moment, from a person I met at dinner last evening, 
the critique in the Spectator, of which I heard for the first time 
in your letter. It is sent because of my saying, with a notion 
that I was an actual discoverer, ‘ There is a New Poet,’ my acquaint- 
ance replied, ‘You mean Michael Field ’—and here comes the 
very style and title anticipatively accorded—most justly. I should 
like to add a word or two to what I hastily wrote on the supposition 
that I was the discoverer. I read both poems again ; only to con- 
firm my opinion of the extraordinary clearness of the evidence 
that genius runs through it all, like your ‘starry serpent of torch- 
light,’ now fully emerging, now sufficiently divined. I did not, 
at the first hasty reading, of the first part of Callirrhée, do justice 
to the originality of the poem; what seemed fine and true at 
first sight, approved itself even more unmistakably so when twice 
laid to head and heart. I am far from wanting to add a sort of 
poor grace to this recognition of mine, by assuring you—what 
is not hard to believe—that it is unfortunately seldom indeed, 
that with the best will in the world, I am able to say anything 
beyond a natural thanks for the books of verse which imply a 
compliment if not a kindness by their visitations: I was not 
prepared for veritable poetry in your case. And as for the sense 
of gratitude one is bound to have when made aware that there is 
a liking for works of one’s own in the same way ; it stands actually 
as a hindrance to what may resemble a payment in kind. But I 
count on your understanding this and more. The critique is 
capital in the main; and timely, above all things. Don’t be 
frowned out of that scene,! which is quite your own, and decisively 
original, and consonant with a deeper ‘ naturalness’ than friend 
Hutton ever had experience of; in the main however he sees 
the points and speaks to them. Now, go and prosper! I wanted 
to say (I remember) that you may depend on your secret—as 
to the divided authorship, and the rest—being kept by me—who 


1The Faun scene. 
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‘MICHAEL FIELD’ AND ROBERT BROWNING. 5 


am very unnecessarily apprised that the difference in age between 
such relatives needs not be considerable : I think the most beautiful 
woman I ever saw was two years older than myself, and for all 
that, my very Aunt—my grandfather having married a second 
time in middle life. 
. Yours most truly and with renewed congratulations, 
RoBERT BROWNING. 


Katherine Bradley to Robert Browning. 


Stoke Green, Sunday even, 23rd Nov., 1884. 

Spinoza, with his fine grasp of unity, says: ‘ If two individuals 
of exactly the same nature are joined together, they make up a 
single individual, doubly stronger than each alone,’ i.e., Edith 
and I make veritable Michael. And we humbly fear you are de- 
stroying this philosophic truth : it is said the Atheneum was taught 
by you to use the feminine pronoun. Again someone named 
André Raffalovich, whose earnest young praise and frank criticism 
gave me genuine pleasure, now writes in ruffled distress he ‘ thought 
he was writing to a boy—a young man .. . he has learnt on the 
best authority it is not so.’ I am writing to him to assure him 
that the best authority is my work. But I write to you to beg 
you to set the critics on a wrong track. We each know that you 
mean good to us: and are persuaded you thought that by ‘ our 
secret’ we meant the dual authorship. The revelation of that 
would indeed be utter ruin to us; but the report of lady author- 
ship will dwarf and enfeeble our work at every turn. Like the 
poet Gray (M. Arnold) we shall never ‘ speak out.’ And we have 
many things to say that the world will not tolerate from a woman’s 
lips. We must be free as dramatists to work out in the open 
air of nature—exposed to her vicissitudes, witnessing her terrors : 
we cannot be stifled in drawing-room conventionalities. In Clifton 
we have made a desperate fight for the freedom of our privacy ; 
and yesterday, to my joy, Edith was asked by a friend to read 
a sonnet in the Spectator I wrote a fortnight ago on Fawcett, ‘ by 
Michael Field—a Bristol man!!’ That is victory here... 
meanwhile in London? Oh, with a word you can persuade the 


critics you have been tricking them: the heart of the mystery is 


not plucked out! Besides, you are robbing us of real criticism, 
such as man gives man. The Gods learn little from the stupid 
words addressed to them at shrines: they disguise, meet 
mortals unsuspecting in the market-place, and enjoy wholesome 
intercourse. 

We want to listen like that old poet of yours, who sat quite 
still and knew all that happened. But you will divine all this 
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and more. As women we trust to lead a quiet life, deepening 
as the years roll on. That deep nook in Michael’s nature where 
the Faun plays—you, our Father Poet, will help to keep free from 
tourists’ prying feet ? 
In respectful entreaty, I am faithfully yours, 
KATHERINE BRADLEY. 


(Browning’s reply to the last letter is missing and was probably 
destroyed.) 


Katherine Bradley to Robert Browning. 


Stoke Green, November 27, 1884. 
Dear Mr. BRownine,— 

I seem to remember that I wrote to you in my é6wn name— 
as a woman. I trust you overlooked that in your reply. I do 
not care to speak to you again of our relations to our work :—on 
one point, however, your misapprehension is so serious that I 
cannot keep silent. I did not speak of combating ‘social con- 
ventions.’ It is not in our power or desire to treat irreverently 
customs or beliefs that have been, or are, sacred to men. We 
hold ourselves bound in life and in literature to reveal, as far as 
may be, the beauty of the high feminine standard of the ought 
to be. What I wrote was ‘we cannot be stifled in drawing-room 
conventionalities.’ By that I meant, we could not be scared 
away, as ladies, from the tragic elements of life. 

I am sorry I should have to explain this to you. 

Faithfully yours, 
KATHERINE H. BRADLEY. 


Edith Cooper to Robert Browning. 


Stoke Green 
(no date. Postmark June 7, 1885). 
Dear Mr. Browninc,— 

The words you wrote to me when I sent you Callirrhée made 
the chief joy I had in the little white book of last year. Its some- 
what larger successor I venture to send you as a witness of my 
true gratitude, and I hope you will read it without thinking of the 
authors’ pseudonym, only of the pleasure and encouragement you 
gave them by your right generous praise and recognition. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpirH Cooper. 

I find the book cannot reach you till Tuesday. The Father’s 

Tragedy is all my own with the exception of Emmelino’s song. 
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Robert Browning to Edith Cooper. 


Warwick Crescent, June 8, 1885. 
My pEaR Miss Cooper,— 

The ‘little white book ’ caused the day on which I first became 
acquainted with it to become a ‘ great red-letter day’: and every 
after-reading has procured me one delight the more—there is the 
truth. How glad I was to hear that a second book was about to 
appear, you ought not to doubt—nor do you, I will believe. What 
I said on an impulse concerning Callirrhée was less, I am sure, than 
I should have managed to say had I waited a little: but I wanted 
to speak first—and was anticipated all the same, as I found in a 
day or two. The post brings also a most welcome invitation 
from my dear friend Miss Swanwick, to meet you (‘ you’ being 
in the dual number) next Saturday. You shall then lay an injunc- 
tion upon me as to what I shall say and not say, if the matter of 
authorship is mooted: and pray be assured that I shall act just 
as loyally as lovingly—to the best of my powers, at least. All 
success attend you—beginning with a conviction that you have 
done your fine powers justice ! 

RoBert BROWNING. 


Edith Cooper to Robert Browning. 


Christchurch Vicarage, Blackheath 
(no date. Postmark June 15, 1885). 
Dear Mr. Brownine,— 

We ask leave to tell you—for we could not speak at all on 
Saturday—of the happiness it gave us to be with you. Your 
belief in us will go on, literally all our days through, goading us 
and yet keeping us patient in our labour. We shall always ‘ remem- 
ber and understand.’ If you should find any tricks of style, any 
individual mannerisms that break the unity of our work, will 
you be a critic as stern as you have been disinterested ? We love 
our work too earnestly to be hurt by any educating severity. This 
you will know. Hoping that we may some day meet again, 

Very sincerely yours, 
EpitH Cooper. 


Edith Cooper to her Cousin Fanny. 


June, 1885. 
Well, it is over and gone. We went in the morning to the 
Grosvenor (Gallery), where we saw the portrait of the old dear. 
As. soon as I entered the drawing-room (Miss Swanwick’s)—alas 
among many faces—I at once recognised the old poet. True, 
he does not look the poet, there is no magnetic charm and little 
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change of expression. He is rather stout, with a blank brow, 
strange flat-looking eyes, that flash nothing out when he is show- 
ing his ‘ worldly soul-side’; and that are quietly deepened when 
the other soul-side is turned towards you. A smile in which 
serenity and geniality meet in steady balance; no ancient and 
hoary splendour of beard and hair, both rather London-dust- 
coloured. A man whose emotional nature is commanded and 
reproved by a vast desire for knowledge, marked seriousness and 
worldly wisdom. Yet it was a moment in our lives when he stood 
fondling our hands, with a touch that conveyed what he could 
not speak, then said, ‘ How nice it is to have you standing on each 
side of me.’ He next explained how impartial a critic he was ; 
how early he judged our work as literature. Then he spoke of 
his son and how, like the dear father, he discovered his art gift 
in Millais’ studio. . . 

Then came lunch, old Canon Bell, Benson, a rising young 
actor with strange mobile features, Mrs. Bruce! and daughter, 
etc., besides the inspired-looking hostess, who sat with old pro- 
phetic eyes just under the Cumaean Sybil. This lunch was very 
dull. Afterwards our father poet at once joined us and talked 
of Chatterton (for whom he has a strange admiration) and Shelley. 
When we parted he took our hands with firm secret pressure, 
gently fondling them as he wished us all success and regretted 
he could not meet us again. I believe he would have kissed us 
had it not been for the public, who must have been astonished 
as it was. Of course we dared not talk much betraying talk. The 
book 2 was on the table. Ah! he was gracious and fatherly. 
As we parted he said, he wished he had met us under happier 
circumstances, and left us the benediction of his belief (in us). 
Indeed we love him devotedly... . 


Two Accounts and a Letter from Edith Cooper to her mother. 
May 18, 1886. 

(Edith Cooper is for the moment St. Mark and Katherine Bradley 

St. Matthew, but since the two gospels overlap considerably, the 


best passages of each have been welded together. The gospel 
according to St. Matthew is headed ‘to Blow up the world :) 


Gospel according to St. Mark. 
Crown the old gentleman ! 


We arrived at Warwick Crescent just before one o’clock. It 
looks on a canal. We rang. The door was opened by a man, 
not a slave in-livery.... I caught sight of a white head and 

1 Anna Swanwick’s sister. 2 The Father’s Tragedy. 
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standing figure through the door. In another moment our hands 
were clasped with tender fervour by the old poet. He dragged 
us almost vehemently forward to an ugly but most kind-looking 
lady, in brown, with white cap, bunched with pinky and claret- 
coloured ribbons. Her reception of us was most warm; never 
loosing my hand (Edith) she took me to a seat and we talked of 
many things. Close to me under a heap of books was The Father’s 
Tragedy, black with use. We descended to lunch. ‘Tell Mr. 
Robert to come.’ And then we were astonished by the entrance 
of a veritable curly ball, most grotesquely ugly. A jocund youth 
of thirty, who seems to find life delightful and tragic writers and 
suicides especial food for mirth . . . dear little woolly bear ‘ Pen,’ 
as his father calls him, joining in, full of amusement and mockery 
and seeming to realise that we thoroughly belonged. Enjoying 
too, Edith said, our artistic gold and green dresses. Then the 
old poet began a tale. ‘Listen, you tragic dramatists.’ An old 
Venetian gentleman had three daughters and one son. One day 
the girls got on board a steamer for the Lido, it was evening and 
the steamer was the last. The captain warned them to return to 
the boat in time; but they never came. He waited, but at last 
went his way. The girls were found drowned; purposely, for 
most careful directions were found as to the disposal and use of 
their things. The sentry at the Lido said that he saw them, but 
thought they were spirits. One of the girls, when kissing her 
father before starting, noticed he wanted a button to his coat and 
quietly replaced it. It seems there was a governess in the house, 
to whom the brother began to pay addresses, and who gave herself 
mighty airs. The brother had spoken unkindly to the sisters 
and told them three times they must leave the house, if they took 
such a bitter view of the case. After he had spoken for the third 
time, they prepared for death. We felt we were sitting at table 
with the author of The Ring and The Book, as we listened to his 
delightful unravelling of motives and sentiments in this sad story 
of an event which had taken place while he was at Venice. A 
new poem was evolved before us that only wanted writing. In 
the middle of the meal he suddenly exclaimed : ‘ We do not often 
have dramatists to see us. I feel with Dr. Johnson, who so revered 


tragedians, that when letting them out, he always announced 


that there was one step.’ During lunch letters came and were 

received with the same eagerness as at Stoke. One was from 

Archdeacon Denison asking Mr. Browning to meet O. W. Holmes 

(the 9th invitation). He said: ‘Should you like to meet Mr. 

Holmes?’ ‘He must be an interesting man.’ Our old poet, 

giving Sim ! a hearty pat on the shoulder, said: ‘There are more 
1 Pet name for Katherine Bradley, from Simaetha (see Long Ago). 
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interesting persons than Wendell Holmes. I am for the tragic 
writers.’ We went upstairs again and saw a curious inkstand 
of a Falstaffian swordsman, which Beddoes gave to Barry Cornwall. 
Then the old gentleman took us into a little room, where stood 
pictures by his son. Here we heard the tragic story of Rossetti’s 
marriage. On our return to the drawing-room we told about 


’ Swinburne’s letter. ‘He is very generous,’-said the old poet, 


‘not that anyone need be generous to you.” When we moved 
to go, he proposed that we should first visit his study. Miss 
Browning kissed us and said humbly, ‘ You will not forget us ?’ 
Mr. Browning : ‘ If I hear you are in town and do not let me know, 
I shall be deeply offended.’ 

The room where he lives as a poet is small, with red curtains 
and two plain bookcases filled with old books; over the mantel- 
shelf is an Italian picture, there is a cast of Dante, séme portraits, 
some vigorous studies of peasants (I should say by Pen) and a 
picture of Pen at his easel. There is a large chair with a screen 
at its back, a large desk, very worn, old, quantities of ink, etc., 
and in a black case worked in leather, the new poem. He let us 
glance at the MS. running on a beautiful stream of penmanship. 
He showed us a most humorous sketch that Rossetti took of 
Tennyson reading ‘ Maud’ to Mrs. Browning. Then out of a drawer 
came the very book, bought for ninepence on a Florentine book- 
stall (white vellum with a mixture of print and old letters), on 
which The Ring and The Book was founded. We held it in our 
hands, he translated to us here and there. He said how he had 
sent it to three novelists, but they could do nothing with it. So 
one fine morning he determined to work at it and began his poem. 
* You could have done it,’ he said ; when we protested, he added, 
‘not in my way.’ He showed us the first book he bought as a 
boy, Mrs. Hemans’ Commonplace Book ... his wife’s Hebrew 
Bible, with notes in her own hand, even on Leviticus. He showed 
us the wooden box in which lie all the Beddoes MSS. (a genius 
whose work we must read) . . . the first book Landor bought and 
which he finally gave to his ‘ best friend Robert Browning ’—a 
Catullus. Then he showed us all the tiny classics at which his 
wife worked, full of her notes and still breathing of her love. He 
had been telling us that they never knew anything of each other’s 
work till it was finished. ‘We had much better things to talk 
about than our work.’ Taking up a little Huripides, he said: 
‘She would join my name to hers in all the books that belonged 
to her, she would have nothing of her own—it was very pretty 
of her. This explains what I meant by better things.’ And 
there was Robert put in front of Elizabeth. When he thought 
I asked if he approved of writing together, he said: ‘ Yes, if you 
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are two sympathetic souls. I live lonely—I have never had help 
of this kind—lonely from my son—here is my new poem—my sister 
has not heard a single word of it. Word was made of his wife. 
‘Do you care for her? I hope so,’ he said, giving me (Edith) 
such an emotional push that he nearly hurt me.... Then we 
said farewell, he said: ‘ If you don’t let me know when you are in 
town, I shall think you have taken to chloral ’ (referring to Rossetti). 
At the door he paused, ‘ Well, I should always think poets the most 
glorious things in the world.’ Then taking my hand, ‘ You are 
beginning where I am leaving off.’ Then putting an arm round 
us, a fatherly kiss. ‘ My blessing will not do you any harm. God 
bless you.’ He took us to the gate, and we left him with tears 
in our eyes, of joy and yet regret that he is so old, though his age 
is as noble as that to which Rabbi ben Ezra looked forward. Now 
you have heard all. Nothing that has ever happened to me is 
so precious as those few moments of parting (Edith). There was 
not an inch of difference in the devotion of the old gentleman 
to one or the other (Katherine). He was tenderness itself, he 
could not have been more loving . . . of his humility, of his 
expressive tenderness—Oh he deserves the Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese—I cannot speak. I (Katherine) never loved him till to-day, 
now I love him dearly.... Oh! love. I give thanks for my 
Persian!:; those two poets, man and wife, wrote alone, each 
wrote but did not bless or quicken one another at their work ; 
we are closer married. 


(On March 22 Katherine Bradley and Amy Cooper, Edith’s 
younger sister, went to see the Brownings, who were just about 
to leave their house in Warwick Crescent for De Vere Gardens, 
Palace Gate. Edith was unable to come up to town owing to 
the ill health of her parents, and they both write to her describing 
the visit.) 


Amy Cooper to Edith Cooper. 


March 23, 1887. 

. . . I will tell you at once about our visit. Miss Browning 
was alone in the drawing-room when we arrived, and received 
us as warmly as any old friend could.... The old gentleman 
has never liked Warwick Gardens. He came there as a widower 
with his little boy, to be near Arabel Barrett, his wife’s sister, 
who had settled in the neighbourhood, and—this amused me 
much—it would be near Paddington, when the boy should go to 
Oxford. Directly after tea had come, the old dear himself appeared, 


1 Persian (cat) = Puss = Edith. 
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‘You here!’ he exclaimed, and came warmly forward to Sim, 
then greeting me. 

Little Elsie had been greatly excited, when we told her the 
night before that we were going to see the great poet. She wanted 
him to have her love, and to be told that she had learnt one of 
his ‘ pieces.’ Just before we started she gave us twopence to 
buy a nice bunch of violets for him. At infinite trouble we did 
this, and secured a lovely bunch (for a shilling, but we do not tell 
her this) and Sim gave it almost at once to him, giving her words, 
‘Please give them to Robert Browning.’ He was delighted, ‘ We 
don’t get flowers every day. Elsie—is that the name of the lady 
who gave me the violets? I must write her a little note.’ And 
down he went and stayed some minutes, writing this beautiful 
little letter, so beautiful that one can hardly bear to read it. 


My pear ELsi£,— 
It was very kind and good of you to send me those violets. 
I will keep them alive as long as possible, and long after they are 
dead I shall remember you affectionately, as you must remember 
Your new old friend, 
RoBERT BROWNING. 


The little maid fully appreciates the honour and slept with the 
letter under her pillow, though what child could see all that it 
contains ! 


Katherine Bradley to Edith Cooper. 


Pussie 1 when it was not babbling of Pussie was babbling of 
Puss.? But really it can only shake its head for joy, to think of 
what he was, of his warm, fondling, tender manner and watchful 
loving eyes. ‘I want to strip you of all these things,’ he exclaimed 
—but wonder as to what would become of the ‘ heapy hair’ kept 
me from unbonneting . . . then I told him all about A Cup of 
Water and Pussie; and what Pussie would make of it and how 
he was to like it, ‘I'll look to like, if looking liking move’ (get 
the right quotation). In the midst of the talk, when my hand 
was ungloved for tea, he caught it vehemently and exclaimed, 
‘And you do the lyrics.’ Truly love, I would fain put back the 
clock thirty years, and be loved by Robert Browning in his glorious 
manhood. He always thinks of you when he loves you—not I 
am sure of any pleasant sensation to himself; he seems full of 
rejoicing in one’s spirit. I told him all about the Sapphics * and 
how we meant to do no more harm than George Herbert, when 

1 Amy Cooper. 
2 Puss, Edith Cooper, or in the second instance Pussie. 
2 Long Ago. Published 1889. 
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he took a text from the Holy Writ and wrote a hymn thereon, and 
I especially warned him the metres were of the plainest. ‘ All 
that I can do with my poor scholarship, shall be don:,’ he said 
with evident deep interest in the project. I doubt whether the 
old gentleman can do much for them; but I feel I must write 
one or two for him, I love him so. When he brought Elsie’s letter, 
I told him I should be jealous if the lady to whom I was bearing 
it were not much younger than I, and he said, attacking me in his 
sudden way, ‘ Oh, you have quite enough letters from me.’ When 
I added, No: Michael had; I had only received two, he added, 
‘Well, you have only to write and say you are in town, and you 
will receive a note saying, Come to-morrow.’ And yet P. it went 
to my heart, to feel somehow the matureness of age about him. 
The whole of the mighty intellect is there, but it seems as if one 
had to climb a high tower to it; and the dear old gentleman was 
sleepy and tired. I rather grieve to think of Kensington, he will 
be too much harassed. He is so glad to hear we are working ; 
Puss, we will have fine times with him in Paradise. .. . 


Amy Cooper continues : 


. . . He talked about Tennyson; he told the Laureate that 
he ought not to have made the hero of the first Locksley Hall the 
speaker of the second. It would spoil the joy in the first for future 
young readers. ... He took Sim on his arm downstairs; in the 
hall he turned to me and said, ‘I have not talked much to you,’ 
and warmly pressed my hand. He watched me a good deal and 
asked Sim, did this lady do anything? He seems very old, though 
bright; one feels a little difficulty in making him understand. 
I felt as though I had known him for years. He looked very 
tired and I fear he goes out too much. 


(To be continued.) 











GREENLAND: A VISIT TO THE NEIGHBOURS. ?! 
BY MARTIN LINDSAY. 


THERE are several small Eskimo settlements near the base of the 
British Arctic Air-Route Expedition, and it is to one of these that 
I have been sent to buy seal-skins. Unfortunately what was 
intended to be a week-end visit has developed into something 
considerably more. I am no longer a passing stranger, but, I am 
afraid, something very like a permanent resident, living like the 
widow, in reduced circumstances, the primitive guest of these 
primitive but hospitable people. 

The Eskimo of the east coast of Greenland is a quite delightful 
person. It is hard to believe that there can be another race in 
existence that is so utterly lacking in all forms of human imper- 
fection. In all probability this is directly the result of a community 
existence. Living as they do, the whole settlement in one dwelling 
for mutual warmth, life would be untenable were not every man in 
love and charity with his neighbour. Every act in the day of an 
Eskimo is one by which all the others in the brotherhood receive 
some benefit, and it is quite impossible for anyone to do anything 
by which he gains pre-eminence at the expense of another. So 
they all live joyfully together, one big happy family, and laughter 
runs like a babbling brook all the day long. 

The house is placed on a small island in a good sealing locality. 
Built of boulders and sod, and in size roughly half that of a tennis 
court, it is the home of ten complete families, forty-three people 
by actual count. Each family has a space allotted to it on a 
shelf raised 3 ft. off the ground. There are no partitions between 
families, but an occasional post of driftwood supporting the roof 
marks their boundaries. The entrance is a narrow tunnel below 
the general level of the floor which is roughly paved with flat 
rocks. Each housewife has a blubber-lamp in front of her, and the 
cooking-pots hang over it, tied with seal-skin line from the roof. 
As the flame heating a dixie is no more than about 6 candle-power, 
the meat is stewing all day and is delightfully tender in consequence. 

On entering one of these houses for the first time, one is struck 
by the muddle in which everything appears to be. From the 
1 Copyright by Martin Lindsay in the United States of America. 
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roof are hanging rifles and line, ski and harpoons, pots and pans, 
skins in the various processes of being cured, in fact every manner 
of thing. On the floor and under the raised shelf is a miscellaneous 
collection of skins, boxes and more pots and pans. But it is most 
certainly an orderly muddle, with a place for everything and every- 
thinginits place. There is nothing of what Aristotle calls wsxoo7- 
éeva, about these people and no flabbiness or shoddiness in the lives 
that they live. Everything that they make, from their canoes— 
manufactured out of seal-skin, bone and pieces of an old packing- 
case that has floated round from Siberia—to their gloves and shoes, 
is in itself a perfect piece of workmanship and could not be bettered 
by any of the immaculate processes of modern science. Were they 
not hardy, enterprising and superlatively efficient in their crafts 
they could hardly survive the manifold dangers of a life won by 
hunting on the face of the deep. Every day is for them a gamble, 
with providence holding the bank. They cannot stay at home, 
nicely preserved and hermetically sealed from the troubles of life, 
potted men with the flavouring left out. As it is, the mortality 
among men is high, and there is hardly one among them who, in a 
missing finger-joint got from a burst barrel, or a wrist badly scarred 
by frostbite, does not bear on his body some mark of the hazardous 
life that he lives. 

It is a matter of wonder whether these happy-go-lucky folk 
realise how utterly lost they will be if ever there is a dearth of seals. 
Sometimes they catch fish, and a few birds can be shot. Blae- 
berries and dandelions in summer, and a species of seaweed in 
winter, are the only vegetable substance that the country can give 
them. Very occasionally they get a polar bear. But for all intents 
and purposes they are entirely dependent on the seal for their daily 
bread and butter. The meat is usually boiled, but they frequently 
eat it frozen or sun-dried. When it is dried it tastes and smells 
exactly like cheese; one is normally rather suspicious of meat 
tasting like cheese, but actually, even to our sophisticated 
palates, it is quite a delicacy. Then, too, they get their clothing, 
the harnesses and traces for their dogs, their bedclothes and canoe 
covering, articles all of which are indispensable to life, from the 
friendly seal. 

When a seal is dragged in through the tunnel, it is well worth 
watching it being cut up. If it is only a small fjord seal, the work 
is left to one of the women and nobody else takes much notice. 
But when it is an 8-ft. bearded seal, everyone in the house rallies 
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round and hacks bits off. The infants cry to be put down, and they 
crawl through the legs of their elders, at all costs to stick a tiny 
hand in the gory mess. When a particularly tough piece is being 
dealt with, an Eskimo puts the odd end into his mouth and pulls 
with his teeth as well as his hands. Between each tug he takes a 
chew at it. As they cut, they eat. The fact that it is raw and 
frozen is not of the slightest consequence. From time to time I 
am given a titbit and asked how I like it. And when I reply, in 
rather a surprised tone, ‘ Not bad,’ they all laugh! 

Like all primitive people, theirs is the monarchical system of 
domestic government that was invented by God in the first instance 
for thebenefit of Adam. The men spend the dayhunting and making 
or improving their tools. The women confine themselves to bearing 
children, cooking and sewing. A boy understudies his father, while 
the girls make themselves useful about the house, skinning the day’s 
kill or fetching snow to melt in the water-tub. All day long the 
small children in the front of the family partition lean over the edge 


of the shelf, poke their fingers into the bloodiest piece of meat-they’ 


can reach, and then suck them. Even an unweaned infant tackles 
his piece of seal like a man, and it probably does him infinitely more 
good than would the semolina-tapioca nightmares of our child- 
hood days. 

The Eskimo hospitality is truly astonishing. Every family 
tries to do something to add to the comfort of a visitor. One 
produces seal meat in an article which at home, it must be admitted, 
is rarely seen outside the bedroom. Another brings a basin to 
wash in after the messy performance of eating with fingers is over, 
while a third will offer a scrap of rag for a towel. As you are a 
guest you are not allowed to sleep alone, so you take up your allotted 
position on the shelf wondering who will be sent over to you. You 
may get someone of any age or either sex. As soon as you have 
undressed, your clothes are snatched away by various ladies, 
brushed, turned inside out and hung up to dry. As I write, one 
of them is embroidering me a watch-cover that I do not in the 
least want, while another is making me a much-needed pair of 
dogskin socks. My boots have been patched, my nether garments 
washed and darned, and I am not even allowed to clean my own 
rifle. From every side I receive all day long those little touches 
of human kindness that make the whole world kin. 

There are two small Danish settlements on this coast, one of 
which, Angmagssalik, is not far from here. There are only three 
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Danes there, the administrative official and a wireless operator 
with his wife. They lead a lonely life. For five years they are in 
exile, a monotonous existence broken only once a year by the 
ship which brings them stores and mails. There is a small shop 
where, in exchange for skins, Eskimos can obtain a few things like 
rifles, ammunition, knives, aluminium pots and tobacco. It is the 
government’s policy not to alter the life of the native and make 
things so easy for him that by ceasing to strive he will lose his 
inherent manhood. So although they have all the paraphernalia 
for being primitive, the presence in their houses of tin cooking- 
pots from Birmingham, or the Danish equivalent, and a rifle—even 
if it is stamped: 1866—rather gives the appearance the lie. 

There is a Lutheran Mission at Angmagssalik where several of 
these people have learnt to read and write. They have a few 
picture books including the A.B.C., or rather, since there is no C 
in their caligraphy, an A.B.D., and they have got the Bible. These 
are copiously illustrated with common and garden objects such as 
a cow or tree, objects that the Eskimo is never likely to see as long 
as he lives. For all of them there is a native name, even for such 
far more problematical things as an elephant and a train. Their 
Bible is the same as our own except that several words are a line 
long, and that there are no paragraphs or verses to it. The reader 
just has to go flat out at each chapter. 

Having obtained in three days the seal-skins I wanted, I started 
for home. The distance is about twelve miles and the journey 
takes one over a stretch of inland ice that is badly crevassed in places. 
It is not a good journey, as it can barely be done in the present 
short hours of daylight. It took myself and two natives a long 
time to get our three sledges over a snow-covered mountain ridge 
leading on to the ice-plateau at a point about 2,000 ft. above sea- 
level. Then, just as we were well on the way, we saw an angry 
gathering of cloud on the skyline, so sudden in its appearance that 
there could be no doubt about the immediate approach of a storm. 
As my companions said it would be a real rib-binder, I considered 
it-only prudent to return. It would have been most unpleasant 
to have been caught up there in a blizzard, with neither tent nor 
sleeping-bag. 

The following morning we set out again. This time we took a 
short cut down the side of a moraine which brought us down to the 
fjord at a point opposite the base. Imagine our disgust when 
nearly half-way across we found the ice was just not bearing. We 
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tested it in every direction, but there was no possible way except 
back again. Before we were all in agreement about the delicacy 
of the ice, my complete outfit, dogs, sledge and master, went through. 
There was the base hut staring us at a mile away, and the distance 
might just as well have been ten. There they would be about to 
sit down to lunch, the curtains drawn, the fire burning brightly. I 
sent a friendly but envious thought across to them and turned to 
the security of the shore. “Oh! for that fire,” I reflected as my 
clothes began to freeze. 

There were now three alternatives before us. Firstly, to retrace 
our steps up to the top of the moraine, continue for about five miles 
along the ice-cap, then follow a glacier down on to the fjord at a 
place where we knew the ice would bear. This would entail crossing 
badly crevassed ground in a waning moon completely shrouded by 
falling snow, and was not good enough. Secondly, it would be 
possible to spend the night among the rocks at the foot of the 
moraine, getting home the following day. As I was wet through 
and it was December, this choice could not be seriously considered. 
The only solution therefore was a speedy return to the settlement, 
following our tracks of the morning with an electric torch. So 
back we went, wearily toiling through the snow which was getting 
heavier every hour. The dogs pulled well, but in that heavy going 
could barely move the sledge, so riding was out of the question. 
Finally, snow completely blotted out the tracks, but happily not 
before we saw the vague shadow of a ridge looming up alongside 
a familiar landmark near our destination. We got in just about 

_dead-beat, a very much chastened party. 

It snowed all that night and the next two days ; the snow rose 
until it became waist high. Now it is impossible to return 
without snowshoes or ski, neither of which have I got, so here I 
am—plonk !—had for a mug. Yet the position is not as hopeless 
as it sounds, for this is the season of hurricanes and only one of 
these days of wrath is needed to blow most of the snow into the sea 
and put a firm crust on to the remainder. But how soon will this 
storm come? Christmas is only ten days away and I wonder 
whether I shall get back in time to look on the juice of the grape 
at the seasonal festivities. There is not a lot todo here. The day 
passes quickly in a fanatical crusade against the seal, but these 
dwarf days are over at 2 p.m., and then there is little to do but sit 
before a blubber-lamp, one of a group of almost nude men, together 
reduced by our nakedness to the common denominator of sheer 
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humanity. From time to time little children are sent over to me 
with a bowl containing special delicacies from the most obscure 
organs of the seal. Eating with the forefeet in the trough and 
sleeping are our principal occupations after dark. Here we are 
not given to wild dissipations, and the heavy-footed hours limp 
painfully by in the squeamishness of these surroundings. Then 
at the puritanical hour of seven we go to bed, the courtesy title for 
a shelf and some skins. All day long I watch for a little cold wind 
to awake, the little cold wind which will bring in its train the furies 
of a hurricane. When, oh, when will it come? Shall I be able 
to hang up my stocking at the base? I wonder! 


Dec. 1930. 


YOU SHALL NOT CAPTURE BEAUTY. 


You shall not capture Beauty, coward heart, 
Afraid to suffer, purposeless, and tame— 

She is the high god’s daughter hedged with flame, 
From all save fools and heroes set apart ; 

About her rock the scorching serpents dart 
Forever. You are too timid, heart, to claim 

So perilous a conquest—you should aim 

Lower, who falter at the first wound’s smart. 


Turn from her then—she is too high for you— 

Here’s safety, here is surety against pain, 

Here’s sanctuary, in the even plain— 

Forget the burning mountain, take your ease ; 

Why should you seek her? Beauty’s for the few 
Who walk through fire to win her—none but these. 
Joan Ramsay. 














CATCH-A-MAN. 
BY DOUGLAS G. BROWNE. 


I. 


Miss GEorcINA WYLLIAN, having died intestate at the age of 
ninety-seven, had been in her grave some weeks before Martin 
Shefford, who was administering his great-aunt’s small estate by 
her express desire, found time to begin what was not the least 
onerous of his duties. To Miss Georgina, the youngest of a prolific 
generation of brothers, sisters, and cousins, and by many years the 
sole known survivor of them all, had descended—or so at first sight 
it appeared—the epistolary and annalistic remains of the entire 
Wyllian race since the days of Cadmus. That first sight, indeed, 
had appalled Martin Shefford. The Wyllians were notably long- 
lived ; and every one of them, it would seem, not only enjoyed 
ample leisure, but consumed the greater part of this in correspon- 
dence. There were whole drawers full of letters: nor was this all ; 
for there were diaries as well, to say nothing of memoranda, legal 
documents, bills and accounts; and this accumulation, in actual 
point of time, reached back for a century and a half. Miss Georgina 
herself, who was no laudator temporis acti, but no vandal either, had 
cherished these dry relics as a duty, without ever attempting their 
sorting or disposal. Perhaps she despaired of the task. Yet this 
must now be undertaken. There might be—as in fact there were 
—treasures among the dross; for Wyllians long dead and gone 
had played their unobtrusive but useful parts in considerable 
affairs of state. A conscientious administrator, in short, stood 
confronted by a manifest obligation. This daunting miscellany 
must be sifted. 

Beyond a sort of abstract pride of race, Martin felt small interest 
in his family. And as he turned over the dusty bundles, noting 
the faded names of the addresees, or the pencilled superscriptions 
of later date— Emily’s letters,’ ‘ Walter’s letters,’—he realised how 
little indeed he knew about the Wyllians. Who was Emily ? 
Who was Walter? These names meant nothing to him. But 
while he still hesitated, rather distractedly, upon the threshold of 
his task, a fat package, wrapped in brown paper, caught his eye. 
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It was denominated, in his great-aunt’s own curiously modern 
hand—‘ Letters of Herbert and Orlando from Russia.” Memories 
stirred in Martin’s mind; old nursery tales, old traditions, dis- 
creet allusions at the time half-heard and dimly apprehended. 
For there had been a mystery about Herbert and Orlando Wyllian. 
Miss Georgina’s elder brothers, and therefore his great-uncles, their 
lives and fate were shrouded in obscurity. No one had talked 
much about them. The old lady herself never referred to them at 
all. Or only once—when, a few years back, she had said to Martin 
himself : ‘Now remember, Martin, I trust you to carry out my 
wishes. You may dispose of my papers as you please: you may 
keep them or destroy them; but I will not have old, forgotten 
family sorrows raked up again now! There are letters and diaries 
of my brothers’, from Russia, which no one but yourself is to see,’ 
And now here were these documents before him, something that 
at least struck a familiar chord, something, too, with a flavour of 
romance, and from a world already lost for ever. Curiosity awoke 
in the great-nephew of Herbert and Orlando, those shadowy and 
ambiguous figures. That night Martin began upon the Russian 
papers. 

The story of his great-uncles, as he now recalled it, was brief and 
tragic. Early in the 1850’s, Orlando had gone to Russia in the 
capacity of tutor to the son of a certain Prince Daragané. At the 
risk of his life, he saved his pupil from drowning in the Neva ; and 
the Prince, to show his gratitude, in the lavish Russian way pre- 
sented the young Englishman with a magnificent diamond. Shortly 
after this, Herbert, who was travelling in Germany for his health, 
joined his brother in St. Petersburg. They were together there, 
or somewhere in Muscovy, when the Crimean War broke out. 
Herbert was ill, and Orlando would not leave him. Then Herbert 
died, and Orlando vanished—vanished as though he had never 
been, and the diamond with him. After the war, it was said, the 
Russian Government made every effort to trace him, but in vain. 
Only some of his papers were recovered, sent home by the Prince 
himself. It was the official theory that the tutor had been robbed 
and murdered as he returned to England through Germany ; 
but his family, on the whole, refused to accept a conclusion so 
banal. Martin could remember how his mother—or was it his 
nurse ?—talked vaguely of Siberia. But Siberia was always a bogy 
in those days ; nothing in fact was known ; and since Miss Georgina, 
the sole survivor from that dim era, habitually kept a still tongue 
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about her brothers’ tragedy, an impression formed in her great- 
nephew’s mind that the subject was in some way taboo. With 
his own lack of the clan feeling, he felt scant interest in events that 
had occurred so very far away, and so very long ago. Not for 
many years had he thought of Herbert or Orlando. But the fame 
of the great diamond was a family heritage. One cracked jokes 
about it. When times were difficult, wistful allusions were made 
to this fabulous jewel. And, fabulous although it remained, a 
will-o’-the-wisp, a chimera, it rose again to lure him now as he 
weighed in his hand the packet of papers wherein this Oriental 
tale, buried for near eighty years, would once more be un- 
folded. 

Those of British origin at which he had glanced, verbose and 
moralising but tolerably legible, ill prepared Martin for the heart- 
breaking labour of deciphering continental correspondence of the 
1850’s. The mere length of these Russian letters was confounding ; 
but it was the microscopic penmanship, the lines jammed together 
and frequently crossed, the Lilliputian addenda in odd corners, 
the difficulty of discovering beginning or end, the paper so flimsy 
that script on the reverse side showed clearly through, the faded 
ink, the tears, the creases—it was these manifold and maddening 
impediments that tried resolution and eyesight to the uttermost. 
He understood now why there were so many magnifying-glasses 
in Miss Georgina’s Hepplewhite bureau. And for long there 
was small profit here to repay the toil expended. Herbert and 
Orlando—the former’s letters, relatively few and brief, were in 
point of fact mostly from Germany—wrote rather like guide-books. 
Baedeker would have done it better, and with less words. The 
most interesting feature of the dual series, indeed, was the gradual 
development: before the reader, out of a cloud of verbiage, of the 
writers’ characters. The brothers were markedly different in 
temperament. Orlando, the younger (he was then twenty-six), 
smacked somewhat of the prig ; but no doubt he was only a typical 
product of his time. In essentials he appeared as devout, affec- 
tionate, generous, and a fond son and brother. He was well- 
read and well-informed. Herbert, two years older, on the other 
hand revealed himself to be a scoffer, disillusioned, clever, egotis- 
tical, and much preoccupied with the subject of money—a bent 
perhaps encouraged by his employment in the 3} per cent Reduced 
Consols Office in the Bank of England. Every letter he wrote 
dwelt on his finances. Although, having just recovered from an 
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illness, he was on vacation with full pay, expenses were his per- 
petual cry. With Herbert the wolf was ever at the door. 

Nothing, however, when all was said, could compensate for 
the difficulty of reading the correspondence of either. Happily, 
the packet held alternative literature. There was certain printed 
matter, and there was Orlando’s journal. Compiled in book form, 
on opaque paper, and under no constraint of compression, this 
last made fairly easy going; and to it Martin turned when he 
could struggle with minute and tangled handwriting no longer. 

The journal began in Paris, on January 29th, 1852, and in 
a style characteristic of the author. 


‘Rue Castiglione 6. 
‘Begin late enough to keep a diary of some kind, to serve me 
for preceptor and mementor, chiefly moved thereto by my dear 
Father’s last letter, rec’ yesterday, which displays a mind and soul 
so earnestly occupied in regulating themselves that I feel my own 
careless state to be a reproach.’ 


Herbert would never have bothered about his state ; and even 
Orlando speedily relapsed, running off (as he recorded sadly that 
evening) to see the Tuileries under snow, and thence to an exhibi- 
tion of daguerrotypes. These dissipations had the worst effect. 
Hereafter, as he journeyed through northern France, Belgium and 
Prussia, there was not a word about his soul. He passed a day in 
Berlin, and wrote six pages of descriptive matter that night. An- 
other eighteen hours found him at the frontier station of Eidkuhnen. 

It was a thousand pities, Martin reflected at this point, that 
there was not a dash of the Russian in Orlando. A page about 
what he really felt when he stood on the threshold of that enormous 
and mysterious empire would have been worth all his tedious guide- 
bookery. For a young Englishman of twenty-six, a typical speci- 
men of the upper middle class in the era of the Great Exhibition, 
it was in any case a considerable step from Pentonville (the Wyllians 
lived in Claremont Square) to the Czar’s military outpost of 
Verzhbolov. Add that he was solitary, shy, friendless, and equipped 
apparently with no qualification for plunging into a semi-Asiatic 
country beyond a working knowledge of the French tongue, and 
it will seem that some emotion must have stirred within him. But 
not a ripple was conveyed to the placid pages of the journal. For 
all Orlando allowed to appear, he might merely have strolled across 
into Islington. ‘I reached the Russian frontier on foot,’ he wrote. 
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‘Snow everywhere, and the cold bitter.’ And he added, as it 
were of ‘The Angel’ or Sadler’s Wells—‘ A beautiful sunset over 
Prussia.’ And that (as he would never have said) was that. 
Not even the trials of posting through Esthonia ruffled this 
phlegmatic temper. He approved of St. Petersburg: ‘a fine city, 
and a great contrast to the corpse-like appearance of Berlin.’ 
A few days’ sightseeing there, and he had set out on the final 
stage of his journey. Prince Daragané had a palace in Moscow, 
but resided chiefly at another in Vladimir, a hundred miles far- 
ther east; and it was in the latter ancient city that Orlando at 
length met his employer and his pupil, the young Prince Michael. 
Now the tutor was far indeed from Pentonville and the Great 
Exhibition. Yet once established in that cosmopolitan household, 
where the nurse was Scotch and a second tutor German, where 
French was used everywhere and Russian seldom heard, the novelty 
of it all was soon scarcely felt. It was plain enough that Orlando 
enjoyed the life. There were outings and entertainments ; and he 
observed complacently, but without surprise, that (unlike the 
German tutor) he was treated as an equal. But with all these 
distractions, the diary began to suffer. Within a month or two 
the task which was to serve him for preceptor and mementor was 
sunk to the merest mechanical jottings of weather, walks and 
occupations—such incidents, in fine, as might have been recorded 
in Claremont Square. Very rarely now the bald paragraphs 
expanded again, as when there was a grand soirée (this was in the 
Moscow palace) at which Rubini, Rovere and La Viardot sang; or 
when someone told anecdotes of Bellingham, who shot Spencer 
Perceval, and who had been reduced to such straits in St. Petersburg 
that he carried water for a living. Besides moving to and fro 
between his own great mansions, twice a year the Prince went in 
attendance on the Emperor; and then a sort of epitome of the 
household was conveyed in a whole fleet of coaches or sledges to the 
Winter Palace, Peterhof, or Czarsko Celo, and, the turn of duty 
ended, rolled back along the great highway to Moscow or Vladimir. 
The new railway had not yet reached the latter city. Although 
more than once the diarist must have met the Autocrat of All the 
Russias, these encounters were not recorded. There were several 
references, however, to Major Whistler, the American engineer of 
the railroad, and to his queer little son Jimmy, who came to play 
with Prince Michael. 
No doubt the indecipherable letters were more informative. 
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Not even Orlando could give double measure. His great-nephew, 
getting the knack of skimming whole pages, was now flying through 
the journal. 1852 had been left behind; the end of 53 was 
in sight ; and then (they were in the capital, and the first ice was 
floating down the Neva) the young tutor, in two curt entries, 
dismissed the Oriental tale of the rescue and the diamond. 


‘Oct. 19/31. Have been the instrument, under Providence, 
of saving Michel from drowning. The lad seems little the worse.’ 


And on the following day the sequel was disposed of with almost 
equal brevity. 


‘The Prince presents me with a most munificent gift in token 
of the service Divine interposition enabled me to render him and 
his House yesterday. Beg time to consider accepting, but in his 
imperious way he will take no refusal. Yet I must seek guidance 
in this great matter. I judge the stone to be worth £80,000 in our 
money. It weighs 170 carats.’ 


Guidance, it would seem, was sought, and the tutor’s conscience 
appeased. What, after all, to a Prince Daragané, was a piece of 
carbon, even one worth £80,000, beside his son’s life? What, on 
the other hand, might it not mean to Orlando? The latter, indeed, 
was at a stroke made independent alike of tutoring and princes. 
Here, however, no doubt conscience had a word to say, although 
the diary had none: whatever the dreams that must have filled 
Orlando’s thoughts, it was not in his character to take unfair 
advantage of such generosity. His engagement was for three 
years ; and that it must be fulfilled he appeared to take for granted. 
Nevertheless, so great an acquisition could not but work, like a 
talisman, upon the very nature of its owner, and this influence was 
soon reflected even in the journal. Hereafter, from time to time, 
there was a change in the tone of that colourless production. It 
conveyed a new sense of restlessness and anxiety. The burden 
of wealth, in so thievable a form, began in fact to weigh upon 
the writer’s mind. ‘ Have asked the Prince,’ he noted, as early 
as October 21/November 3, ‘to be reticent, as I shall be, about 
his too generous gift.’ And a few weeks later : 


‘ Regret I alluded to the diamond in my letters, even to Georgie. 
Much exercised as to how I shall convey it when I leave for England. 
Truly, great possessions are a heavy responsibility. These reflec- 
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tions perhaps occasioned by a strange and rather bitter letter from 
Herbert, who seems to resent my unsought, if undeserved, good 
fortune. But he tells me he is in poor health, so I make every 
allowance.’ 


References to Herbert in the diary had hitherto been few. 
Henceforward, however, reports of his increasing ill-health appeared 
weekly, until, early in December, the elder brother announced his 
leave of absence and intended cure at the South German spas. 
He left England before Christmas; and during January, 1854, 
Orlando, still in the capital, recorded frequent tidings from Marien- 
bad. And then, on the last day of the month, came an entry 
which failed to conceal the diarist’s mingled feelir gs. 


‘A letter from Herbert. He is travelling home via St. Peters- 
burg, which I own seems to me a strange decision, in his state of 
health and in this season, unless he is much recc ‘ered. But I shall 
be happy to see him again.’ 


Herbert was already on his way north when this news was 
received. On February 6/18, the brothers met once more. The 
diary stated the fact without comment. 

The immediate consequence of this rash journey in midwinter 
was, however, that which Orlando had seemed to fear. Herbert, 
who was lodged in an hotel, had to take to his bed. There were 
daily anxious entries as to his condition. Then he began to mend ; 
and when, in March, the Prince’s household returned to Vladimir, 
Herbert went too, and was installed in the Daragané Palace, in the 
care of the Prince’s own physician. 

In the meantime, greater events, long maturing, had marched 
to a climax. The Crimean War had begun. Martin was dumb- 
founded, however, to discover that the diary virtually ignored it, 
as it was ignored, it would almost seem, in the Daragané Palace. 
For, in a word, during several months which the two Englishmen 
spent in what was now a hostile country, and in one or other of 
that country’s capital cities, the war was scarcely alluded to at all ! 
‘ A very cold, crisp day,’ wrote Orlando brightly on February 11/23. 
‘Herbert somewhat better. This morning is published the Mani- 
festo declaring war on England and France. In the afternoon, 
skating with Michel.’ Once, a little later, the tutor remembered 
to note that he had seen a body of soldiers leaving for the Crimea. 
At another time he went with his pupil to inspect a model of Sebas- 
topol at the Engineers’ School, proceeding thence to a féte, where 
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there were fireworks, and where he met Prince Galitzin, who was 
good enough to give him the latest intelligence from England. 

And that was all. Philosophic detachment could go no further. 
The bewildered reader searched the diary in vain for any suggestion 
of precaution or restraint. It continued to breathe nothing but 
complacency, contentment, and routine. No one, it was plain, 
interfered with the ingenuous writer. He was at liberty to go where 
he pleased, to see what he wished to see. He wrote as usual to 
his family, and received their replies. Men were dying by hun- 
dreds on the slopes of Fedioukhine, in the Caucasus, in the dreadful 
lazarettes of Varna; nearer at hand, a British fleet patrolled the 
Baltic ; but in St. Petersburg or Vladimir the imperturbable Orlando, 
as free as air, we © to other fétes, to the Opera, on pleasure jaunts 
with the Princess and the affectionate Michel. He did indeed 
collect souvenirs of the war—copies of the Emperor’s proclamation, 
of Le Journal de Sdint-Petersbourg, with news from the front, and 
of a supplement to that paper containing Menschikoff’s despatch 
after the Alma. But of personal feeling, of any sort of reflection, 
of any genuine interest, even, provoked by such events, there was 
in the diary no vestige whatever. Martin, who had taken active 
part in a later conflict, could only suppose that they looked at 
things very differently in 1854. He seemed to be transported 
back to the water-tight world of Miss Austen. It was rather 
magnificent, but it was not war. 

Of need or obligation to return to his own country, Orlando 
appeared to be wholly unaware. Developments were to show that 
he could have left Russia at any time; but when the impulse 
came, it was not his. While the war went on, and he blandly 
ignored it, the state of Herbert’s health remained a constant theme. 
Now the invalid was better, now he had relapsed. In June, Orlando 
noted his brother’s wish that they were home in England. There 
was a further allusion to this caprice towards the end of July. 
By August, the diarist had been brought to consider the matter. 
It affected himself, for Herbert was, or professed to be, unfit to 
travel alone. The Prince, always considerate, was ready to for- 
ward this trifling business. But still Orlando hung fire. Michel 
was making such excellent progress with his English history. It 
would be a terribly exhausting journey for Herbert. And then, 
in September, the tutor propounded an odd question: was Herbert 
quite so ill as he seemed ? His complaint was of rheumatic origin, 
but Dr. Chodsko confessed to being puzzled. And it was here- 
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abouts that, through the non-committal phrases, Martin thought 
he could begin to detect a curious perturbation, very unlike Orlando 
—a strain almost of misgiving. But on what account? The 
diamond ? There was a remark about the risk of carrying valuable 
property in war-time. Or was Herbert himself the cause of unrest ? 
Such, Martin hardly knew why, was the impression that grew 
upon him. If only the elder brother, that shadowy figure, had 
kept a diary too! It might have thrown some light, at this con- 
juncture, upon the relations between the exiled pair, tempera- 
mentally so far asunder. Orlando was exasperatingly circumspect. 

Whatever the subterraneous springs of thought and action, 
the drama was now nearing its mysteriousend. In September there 
was definite talk of departure. Another winter in Russia might 
be fatal to the sick man. The Prince’s influence had smoothed 
all difficulties. Yet it was November, when even in the far Crimea 
men were perishing of wet and cold, before the start was made. 
Since the tutor’s heavy baggage and all his papers (including the 
journal) were to be left behind, it seemed that when the war was 
over he intended to return. The diamond, however, after much 
anxious thought he decided to carry with him—a decision, it was 
implied, due largely to Herbert’s arguments. On November 3/15 
the brothers left Vladimir on the hundred-mile journey by road to 
Moscow. 

‘A raw, wet morning. The carriage is ready. Poor Michel in 
tears, and the good Princess too. Herbert cheerful and active. I 
dread this parting, I know not why. But we are in God’s hands.’ 


It was the final entry in the diary. 
II. 


Yet there was one more glimpse of the pair before darkness 
and silence shut down upon them. Turning the blank leaves of the 
diary, Martin discovered, pasted to the back binding, a folded 
sheet of blue ruled foolscap. With nothing to indicate its source 
of origin, it bore, in a faded and featureless but unmistakable 
British script, a rough translation from the Russian. 

‘In the name of God the Father, the Son, the Blessed Mother 
Mary, and the Holy Communion of Saints. Amen. 

‘I, Stephan Kushiumkin, post-station master of the commune of 
Ladoga, in the Province of Viadimir, declare, that the two English 
travellers of whom enquiry is made arrived at the post-house on 
the night of November 4th, 1854. The elder, as I was told, fell ill 
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during the night. He was dead in the morning. My wife and 
daughter attended him, there being no physician in Ladoga. He was 
buried the same evening in the cemetery of the commune. The other 
traveller, his brother, continued his journey to Moscow that night. 

‘The Declarator being illiterate, this statement is taken down 
by me, Vassili Gudeem, priest of the commune of Ladoga. The 
name of the Englishman who died was Herbert Halliday Wyllian.’ 


With a frown of perplexity, Martin read this curt relation 
again, and a third time. He had never been in Russia; but 
imagination conjured up a grim little picture of that melancholy and 
premature ending in the post-house of Ladoga, in the Province 
of Vladimir, near eighty years before. Herbert Wyllian, a phantom 
when alive, and somehow an unsympathetic phantom, in his death 
roused pity—and more than pity. For the declaration of Stephan 
Kushiumkin, by its very baldness and brevity, threw up in the 
darkest characters the behaviour of Orlando. To shovel away his 
brother’s corpse, when it was barely cold, into some bleak corner 
of a village graveyard, and then, that same night, without, as it 
would seem, rendering the meanest tribute to piety or affection, 
hastening on his journey—these heartless proceedings were both 
indecent and the negation of all the tutor had appeared to be. 
In any case, they proclaimed in unequivocal terms that something 
very odd had happened, eighty years ago, on the great road from 
Vladimir to Moscow. For example, of what precisely had the Bank 
official died ? But thirty-six hours before, by the diary’s testi- 
mony, he was ‘cheerful and active.’ And again, since he was 
dead, it would surely be Orlando’s natural impulse to return with 
the body to Vladimir. But instead, with a precipitation that 
smacked of panic and guilt, he had fled on his way. And after ? 
Where was he last seen? In Moscow itself? And why had he 
vanished ? With a shrug, the tutor’s great-nephew reminded him- 
self that small chance now remained of solving the conundrum. 
Every effort had no doubt been made at the time. All the same, 
curiosity suggested a renewed attack upon the brothers’ letters. 

It was at this point that Martin, still staring absently at the 
declaration of Stephan Kushiumkin, found his gaze focussed upon 
faint markings on the blue paper. A few words had been written 
in pencil above the affidavit, and imperfectly erased. A magni- 
fying-glass broug t up clearly an inscription in Miss Georgina’s 
hand. It was simply a date and an address. 

‘ August, 1886. Catch-a-Man, Cotfold, Herts.’ 
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During the last ten years of her long life, the old lady’s sight 
had been failing. At some time in that decade, no doubt, she 
endeavoured to erase the note she had jotted down, presumably, 
in 1886. Her act marked, perhaps, the close of a story, or her 
decision to bury it in oblivion. But what story, and whose ? 

This new puzzle, although like the rest now in all probability 
insoluble, whetted Martin’s determination. That night he made a 
systematic assault upon the letters. The small hours were come 
before the wearisome task was finished ; and positive result of all 
this labour there was none. Every word the brothers wrote seemed 
to confirm the first opinion he had formed of them. While Her- 
bert, by his own hand, lost much of the sympathy his miserable 
end had waked in his great-nephew, Orlando remained a model of 
affection, sobriety and common sense. No criticism of the exacting 
invalid escaped him. Not even to Miss Georgina, plainly of all 
the family his favourite and confidante, did he confess any private 
tribulations. And the last letter, in point of time, from the younger 
brother to his father, was dated October 29/November 10, 1854 
—five days before the pair left Vladimir. No further line, appar- 
ently, had been received from either ever after. 


III. 


Where the unused and neglected lane straggled to an end in a 
marshy bottom, the house stood on a knoll. It was not old, but 
it was in the ultimate stage of dilapidation and decay. Slate 
dropped from the roof, and mortar from the bricks; the upper 
windows, when not shuttered, were seen to be encrusted with the 
dust of years. Stormed at by the winds, torn asunder by the ten- 
drils of ivy, in solitude disintegrating where it stood, not even 
the summer sunshine could lift the melancholy from Catch-a-Man. 
It was so forlorn and forgotten that none even in Cotfold could 
say how it got its name. 

Martin passed through an open gate, threaded a veritable jungle 
of a garden, and rapped gently with the rusted knocker on the 
cracked and blistered door. He waited, listened, and rapped again 
more loudly. With a creak of its hinges the door opened. A 
woman stood in the dark entry, and, dazzled by the sunshine, 
blinked and peered at the caller. 

Fortified although he was against surprises, for a moment 
Martin believed he saw a miracle. Miss Georgina Wyllian stood 
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before him. And then he realised it was Miss Georgina as he had 
known her in his boyhood; and then again, not even so—this 
little, grey-haired, wraith-like reincarnation, in threadbare brown, 
was a woman scarcely past her middle years, but faded and pinched 
and bowed beneath all but intolerable burdens into premature old 
age. She was a pitiful parody of his alert and capable great-aunt. 
But in size, in feature, in the indescribable affinity of race, they 
might have been sisters; and, when the phantom spoke, in voice 
as well. 

‘Yes ?’ she said gently, peering up into his face, shading tired 
eyes against the glare with a thin worn hand that trembled. Now 
Martin himself, in his looks, was more Wyllian than Shefford ; 
and suddenly the woman dropped her hand to her breast, and 
swayed, and recoiled a step. She spoke again in a whisper. 

‘Who are you?’ 

Martin told her. ‘I think,’ he added, ‘ we are a sort of cousins.’ 
He saw panic in her face, and her shaking hand went out to close 
the door. ‘Oh, come!’ he went on. ‘I’m quite harmless, you 
know. And I am a cousin. Aren’t you Miss Wyllian? And 
won’t you let me in? I want to be a friend too.’ 

Again came the quick gleam of fear. ‘Oh, I don’t know!’ 
she whispered. ‘I don’t know! After all these years——’ 

‘Better late than never,’ said Martin cheerfully. ‘And I 
think we’re going to hit it off. I say, do tell me your name. It’s 
so silly, don’t you think, not knowing a cousin’s name ?’ 

Expectation, hope, more poignant emotions to which he had 
no clue, animated the worn features. Miss Wyllian flushed a little, 
and, with an instinctive, pathetic gesture, patted her thin hair. 
He put out his hand, and hers came timidly to meet it. 

‘I am Miranda Wyllian,’ she said. 

* Well, I'll call you Miranda, and have done with it,’ said Martin. 
‘And I’m Martin to you. It’s rather fun finding new cousins, don’t 
you think so?’ But under his levity, as his perceptions got to 
work, he was feeling profoundly shocked. The touch of her small 
fingers, roughened by toil, unbelievably bloodless and fragile, 
inspired him with a sudden, dreadful clarity of insight, so that he 
saw his new-found cousin slowly dying on her feet in that mouldering 
house—dying, as the house itself was dying, of want. Instinctively 
he gave her hand a reassuring pressure as he asked again—‘ May 
I come in, Miranda ?’ 

Miss Wyllian threw a fearful glance behind her into the dark 
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lobby. ‘ What shall I do?’ she whispered. ‘Oh, how did you 
know ?’ 

‘Well, I didn’t know,’ Martin explained. ‘But I guessed. 
Of course, I don’t really understand anything, except that your 
father is alive The fingers jumped in his, and Miranda 
Wyllian drew in her breath. ‘It’s all right!’ said Martin. ‘ Why 
worry about me? Yousee, Miranda, I only began to wonder a week 
ago, when I came across an address—this address—which Miss 
Georgina had noted down. Did you ever know Aunt Georgina ?’ 

Miranda nodded. ‘I saw her once. She found out—I don’t 
know how—and she came here. I was only a little girl then, but I 
remember it was terrible. Afterwards ’—she lowered her gentle 
voice, that was a sad echo of Miss Georgina’s own—‘ long after- 
wards, Father told me she had promised never to tell. But she 
would never see him again, nor write to him; and he was never 
to try to see her, or to write to her, either. But of course he didn’t 
want to. He was always afraid of seeing people—especially any 
of the family. And of course Mother was dead.’ 

‘ That,’ said Martin, ‘ would be in August, 1886? Aunt Georgie 
herself died last month, you know.’ 

‘TI didn’t know,’ Miranda answered. ‘ But we never see the 
papers. Yes, it would be about 1886 when she came. I was five.’ 

Martin looked at her with pity. ‘ Well, I don’t know what it’s 
all about,’ he said, ‘and I don’t care. But I’m tidying up Aunt 
Georgie’s affairs. She never made a will—I think she had some 
superstition about it, really. And of course she hadn’t much to 
leave, you know. But when I came across this memorandum, it 
seemed worth following up. I wouldn’t advertise, because I thought 
it best not to make a song about it all. And I was certain your 
father was dead. But if it did refer to him, and if he had lived 
here, and if there were any heirs, assigns and what not, I felt I 
ought to find out before the rest of the family got their claws into 
things. Awful grasping lot, relations—some of them, that is.’ 
Martin chuckled as he thought of what those relations were miss- 
ing, and what they were going to say; and, surprisingly, the 
pallid lips of Miranda Wyllian, that surely had not smiled for 
years, fluttered in sympathy. ‘That’s better!’ said Martin. 
“You'd see the point, if you knew ’em. Where was I, Miranda ?’ 

And now the flutter was an authentic smile, transforming the 
worn features. The likeness to Miss Georgina became startling. 
‘Do you know,’ said Miss Wyllian inconsequently, ‘I like it!’ 
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‘Like what ?’ 

‘ Having a new cousin, and being called Miranda. No one—all 
these years——’ The smile lingered tremulously, but there were 
tears in her eyes. 

‘You poor thing!’ Martin cried. He tucked her hand under 
his arm, and turned her gently to face the house. And Miranda, 
now of her own accord, led him inside. 

From a bare and carpetless hall they passed into a room that 
seemed almost as destitute. But although the stamp of grinding 
poverty was over all, all was scrupulously neat. Miranda made a 
deprecatory gesture as Martin led her to a chair. 

‘I’m afraid,’ she said, ‘the house looks dreadful from outside. 
But we only use this floor, because Father can’t climb stairs; and 
I never seem able to do all the rooms. He wants so much attention, 
and I’m not very strong now.’ 

‘ We'll soon have you right again,’ said Martin, seating himself. 
Distressed and angry, he hurried on: ‘Where was I? Oh yes! 
—Well, I thought I’d come down to Cotfold and root about. As 
I say, I never imagined your father was alive. I didn’t expect to 
find any of the name living here now. But in Cotfold they told 
me that a very old gentleman, a Mr. “ William,” did actually live 
here still, with his daughter. You could,’ said Martin, with a 
smile, ‘ have knocked me down with a feather, had one been handy. 
You see, I have been reading his Russian letters and diary, and they 
seem such very ancient history ——’ 

‘His Russian letters?’ Fear was in the whispered words, and 
in Miranda’s eyes again. 

‘Well, what about it?’ said Martin. ‘It doesn’t matter, I 
tell you, Miranda! Nobody’s going to rake up that old story now. 
I don’t even know what happened, and if you do, you needn’t tell 
me. I don’t suppose your father himself is very ‘clear about it, 
at his age. I say, he must be a very old man!’ 

* He is a hundred and two,’ said Miranda. She glanced towards 
the open door of the room, and put a finger to her lips. 

‘Bedridden ?’ Martin queried, while he pondered on such 
antiquity. Miss Georgina, it was true, had been ninety-seven ; 
but then she was one of those whom the Gods love. 

‘Oh no!’ said the centenarian’s daughter. ‘ He sleeps a lot. 
He’s resting now. But he is still active, and his sight and hearing 
are quite good. His mind is gone, of course. He lives in the past. 
The doctor says that organically he is wonderfully healthy, and 
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might live on for years. But then he may fade out any day, in his 
sleep.’ 

‘And what will you do then ?’ 

Miranda looked quite startled. ‘ Really, I have never thought 
about it,’ she said simply. 

It was a tragic illustration of the crushing power of perpetual 
service and routine. If Miranda were five in 1886, she was now 
forty-seven. Since she could work at all, Martin supposed, she 
had toiled and starved for her father in this derelict house. But 
why? What had transformed Orlando, that he had become a 
tyrant and a miser? The diamond alone would have kept them 
in comfort. Or had he lost it? Why, for that matter, had he 
disappeared for so long in the first place ? It all came back to that ; 
something dreadful had happened on that night, upwards of seventy 
years ago, when Herbert died in the post-house of Ladoga. From 
the consequences the younger brother had fled; and in vain; for 
among them were this poverty, this secrecy, this unnameable 
fear—— 

‘I’m afraid you’ve been very much of a prisoner,’ Martin said. 

‘Since we came here,’ replied Miranda, ‘ when I was four, I 
have never been beyond Cotfold.’ 

‘Good Lord !’ 

‘I was born in France,’ she added. ‘My mother died there. 
And then Father decided to come home to England. He had been 
abroad for years and years, and he was tired of wandering, and he 
thought that—well, what you call the old story—would be for- 
gotten by then. He has never talked much about his early life, 
but I know he had a very hard struggle. He has spoken of Ger- 
many and Italy. Sometimes he taught in schools and private houses, 
and at others he did any sort of work he could get. He saved a 
little money—he was always very careful about money—and my 
mother had a little. But it is not much altogether. In fact, dear 
Cousin Martin ’—Miranda blushed, but the unaccustomed familiarity 
was bravely uttered—‘ I can confide to you that at times things are 
very difficult ! ’ 

‘I’m sure they are ! ’ her cousin exclaimed with feeling, although 
further befogged by this revelation of a whole lifetime of shifts and 
wanderings. ‘I think, though,’ he added, ‘they will be a little 
easier now. Your father is Miss Georgina’s next of kin. By the 
way, did he ever go back to Russia ?’ 

‘Oh no!’ A startled look, and fluttering hands, were the 
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instant reaction to that name. But Miranda was now gaining poise 
and confidence ; and she continued, in a tone that was almost 
matter-of-fact: ‘He couldn’t, you know! Or so I have always 
supposed. But I have never known the facts—only that something 
happened in Russia, which was the beginning of all Father’s troubles. 
It has always preyed on his mind. He has always been afraid 
of something. No one must ever know that he was here—none 
of the family, I mean. That was why I was so stupid and rude 
when you came, You are like him, you know, in a way. Or like 
what he used to be. I knew at once—— Of course, Father never 
referred directly to his troubles, but that has always made them 
seem worse. Never to know what was the matter! Now that his 
mind is wandering, poor dear, he often goes back to those days, 
but I can’t understand what he talks about. And don’t you know 
either, Cousin Martin? Because, as you say, it can’t matter now.’ 

Martin admitted that he was completely mystified. But he 
felt that he might venture further, and he added: ‘Does your 
father ever talk about his brother, or about a diamond ?’ 

‘Oh, indeed, yes ! ’ said Miranda brightly. ‘ About both, often ! 
He has the diamond, you know!’ 

Martin jumped. ‘The devil he has!’ he cried. ‘I beg your 
pardon, Miranda !—but why on earth—— ?’ 

‘Or,’ Miranda went on, ‘what he thinks is a diamond, poor 
darling! He keeps it in the little safe in his bedroom. I’ve 
looked at it once or twice since I have had to manage everything. 
But before his mind failed I was never allowed to see it. In fact, 
I never knew of it then. But he used to talk as if he could have a 
fortune whenever he liked. Once, when things were very difficult 
indeed, I asked him whether we could not—what is the word ? 
—realise on some of these expectations. But Father got furious. 
I thought he would strike me. He cried out—“I will never part 
with it! No one shall take it from me!” I did not even know 
what “‘ it” was at the time; but I think it was then I first realised 
he was not—well, quite normal, you know. In fact, I fear he 
must always have had a delusion about this fortune he had a 
right to, and brooded and brooded on it (he was like that about 
money) until, when his mind began to fail, he came to believe it was 
actually in his possession, in the form of a diamond. At least,’ 
said Miranda, with her deprecatory air, ‘ that was the only explana- 
tion I could think of. And really, I haven’t bothered about it 
for years.’ 
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Martin sat dumbfounded by this innocence. ‘ But, my dear 
child!’ he cried, regardless of the unsuitability of the epithet. 
‘Do you mean to say you have handled the thing ?’ 

‘Oh yes, of course! But it couldn’t be a diamond, anyway, 
could it? Iwishit were! But that would be absurd. Why, it is 
as big as a plover’s egg! I have always supposed it to be glass or 
crystal—a souvenir Father treasured for some reason. He has a 
lot of useless things like that.’ Miranda’s eyes were on her cousin’s ; 
and now she faltered, and the frail hands began to work together. 
‘Cousin Martin, why do you look at me in that way? You 
don’t mean ?——- Oh, it can’t be! A diamond ?’—— 

‘ Look here,’ said Martin, ‘can you get it ?’ 

‘Yes, I have the key. If Father’s asleep——’ 

‘ Well, run along, Miranda, and let’s have a look at it.’ 

Braced, perhaps, by such assumptions of her youth and 
vigour, but with a bewildered air, Miranda Wyllian rose. If 
she did not run, she hurried from the room. Martin heard a 
door softly opened, and soft movements in the room adjoining. 
There was a clink of metal. No doubt Miranda’s hands were 
shaking. 

And then she was back, hastening, her eyes bright and young 
again with a dazzling hope that fought with incredulity. She 
thrust into her cousin’s hand a little wooden box. 

‘There!’ she said. 

Martin drew out the sliding lid. Laid casually on a dingy 
scrap of cotton-wool, the Daragané Diamond winked and flashed 
at them. Martin himself, at least, had no doubt at all about its 
authenticity. He had handled big diamonds before—although 
never one like this. Only such incredible ignorance as Miranda’s 
—poor Miranda ! whose own mother’s trinkets had long since gone, 
and who for forty years had never travelled beyond Cotfold—could 
have mistaken this marvel for a piece of crystal. 

Holding her breath, she watched him. She whispered. 

‘Well?’ 

Martin took her arm, and felt her trembling. ‘ It’s all right,’ 
he said, as he impelled her gently back into her chair. ‘It’s a 
diamond, or I’m blind!’ 

‘Oh!’ said Miranda. She stared at him, her eyes filling. 
She cried silently, the tears rolling down her cheeks. Perhaps a 
vision of those forty wasted years of toil and solitude and privation 
flashed before her. Martin hovered helplessly about her, patting 
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her shoulder—how frail it was !—and repeating, ‘It’s all right, 
Miranda! It’s all right!’ 

And then abruptly she stiffened again, and sat up, alert. 

‘Listen!’ she whispered. And immediately, although Martin 
had heard no sound—‘ It’s Father! I must have wakened him.’ 

The habit of years reasserted itself. In a moment the egotist’s 
daughter and drudge had found a handkerchief, and dabbed her 
face, and risen to her feet. Martin held her arm, and they faced 
the door. And now, on the worn linoleum outside, other feet were 
shuffling ; and then, in the doorway, a little old man appeared. 

He was unbelievably shrunken and wrinkled, bent by a hump, 
his skull almost hairless. Steel-rimmed spectacles rested askew on a 
nose that was mere cartilage and skin. He wore a grey woollen 
dressing-gown and woollen slippers, and he shuffled forward inch 
by inch, staring before him, his pale eyes in their hollow sockets 
utterly void of expression. Paralysis agitans shook continuously 
gnarled and withered hands that were like talons. His lips, amid 
a bristle of white hair, moved and mumbled. 

Martin was staring too. So this was Orlando! This pitiful 
survival, sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything, was 
the writer of the diary, of the stilted, affectionate, interminable 
letters, the young man of promise who had vanished in a night, in 
the heart of Russia, almost eighty years ago. Orlando’s great- 
nephew, who had seen daguerrotypes of the two brothers, looked in 
vain for any vestige of resemblance to either. This moving mummy 
was unrecognisable. It was barely human. It breathed and 
shuffled, and that was all. 

The touch of Miranda’s fingers recalled her cousin to himself. 
She pressed the hand which held the diamond, and murmured : 
‘Put it away!’ Thus reminded, Martin was conscious of some 
emotion as he slipped the equivalent of £80,000 into his pocket. But 
now Miranda had gone to meet the mummy, and was addressing 
it clearly and cheerfully. 

‘Did you have a good rest, Father? Come and sit down. 
Here is someone to see you.’ 

And, astonishingly, the mummy came to life. Expression woke 
in the withered features, and the light of mind, if not of reason, 
brightened the dull eyes. They lifted to Miranda’s face as the 
mumbling lips positively uttered words. 

“I’ve been wondering, Georgie,’ said Mr. Wyllian in a piping 
cackle, ‘ about that plated tea-service. You know the one—I can’t 
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recall—_—’_ The thread was lost; the voice trailed away; the 
eyes wavered, and dulled, and fell. Miranda looked at Martin. 

‘He often thinks I’m Aunt Georgina,’ she said. 

She was guiding her father towards the chair she had just left. 
The old man’s slow glance, from which the spark of life had not 
wholly fled, came to rest upon a strange figure. The shuffle ceased. 
The jerking hands came together, fumbling. Mr. Wyllian was 
studying his great-nephew. 

A little pucker of perplexity drew in the wrinkles on the ancient 
forehead. And then it was effaced, the hairless brows were raised, 
and the eyes, behind their powerful lenses, widened and lit with 
something like vivacity. Mr. Wyllian showed his toothless gums 
in a parody of a smile. 

‘My dear fellow!’ he cackled. ‘My dear fellow! Do you 
know, I thought—— Upon my soul, I thought I’d overdone it ! 
I could have sworn—— Well, well! seeing’s believing! And 
you bear no malice, eh ? No, no—why should you? A miss is as 
good asa mile,eh? And, after all, it was only a sleeping draught. 
The overdose was an error of judgment, I assure you. We're all 
liable to make them, eh ? I was very sorry about the whole thing. 
But I had to do it. You'll see that now, I’m sure. I had to have 
the diamond. Why, it was only for the diamond that I came to that 
godforsaken country! It nearly killed me—though I wasn’t always 
as bad as I made out. Yes, yes—the stone fascinated me! Once 
I’d seen it, I thought of it all day. I dreamed of it. Just to 
have it, to have it always! You understand, eh?’ Mr. Wyllian 
peered up into his great-nephew’s face; while Martin, absorbed, 
astounded, hardly dared breathe lest he should break the thread of 
this quavering revelation from the past. ‘ You haven’t altered 
much,’ said the old man, ‘ but you’ve shaved your whiskers. You 
understand, my dear fellow, I was very sorry. That overdose upset 
everything. I only wanted time to slip away with a good start. te 
They would know your name in Moscow. I thought your creden- 
tials would help me with the police at the railway station. So they Ce 
did, too. I had no difficulty—no difficulty at all. The Prince’s “hi 
name, and a silver rouble, worked wonders. The chinovnik fellow m 
was most courteous—a great fat man, dressed like a general. It Se 
was fortunate he did not know you by sight. But it was a small 
risk, and we’re passably alike, eh? Yes, yes!—-it all went off H 
very well! A queer people, the Russians!’ Mr. Wyllian wagged to 
his skull-like head, and seemed to ruminate on the queerness of 
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the Russians. Miranda gave Martin a puzzled look—but it was 
no more than puzzled. She urged her father towards the chair, 
but he resisted with a petulant gesture of his shaking hands. ‘ Yes,’ 
he said to Martin, ‘ that overdose upset everything. I was ina rare 
fright when I found you had gone. A rare fright! It put me ina 
devilish awkward predicament. Cost me a pretty penny, too— 
getting the burial hurried over the same night. A damned lot of 
sharks there, all of ’em! The priest was as bad as any. But 
you'll see how devilish awkward it was. Instead of just lying low 
for a bit, while you calmed down—I knew you'd see my point of 
view in time—I had to disappear altogether! I daren’t even 
come back to England. Somebody might suspect, for all I knew ; 
and I couldn’t write and ask, could I, now? Iwas dead! I was 
you! You see how awkward it was? The devil and all, I assure 
you! However, it has all come out very well. No one sus- 
pected—or no one but Georgie. Georgie was fond of you, and she 
was always confoundedly sharp. Weren’t you, Georgie?’ He 
gave Miranda an impish glance, and uttered a cackling little laugh. 
‘Yes, yes!’ he piped. ‘Georgie guessed something. When I 
slipped over at last—I was tired of those damned pensions—she 
found me out. But she couldn’t give me away. Mustn’t have a 
scandal in the family! And it has turned out very well. I have 
the diamond, and here you are again, and—and——’ The thin 
cackle checked once more. The frown reappeared, and the palsied 
fingers worked frantically. ‘But I don’t understand!’ the old 
man cried shrilly. ‘You had gone! You were dead! In that 
filthy hovel on the Moscow road. Dead and buried! Damn it, I 
saw you buried!’ 

He choked and coughed, and Miranda reproved him. ‘ Hush, 
Father dear! You know you mustn’t excite yourself!’ But Mr. 
Wyllian was not to be appeased. Surprisingly wide awake, he 
took a shuffling step backward. He glared at Martin. 

‘What are you here for?’ he demanded. ‘Why have you 
come, eh? You want the stone, don’t you? But you shan’t 


‘have that! By God, no! You shan’t have the diamond! It’s 


mine, damn you, mine! Go away! Turn him out, Georgie! 
Send him packing! He’s dead, but he’s come back to rob me——’ 

The old man swayed on his feet, his lips working noiselessly. 
His daughter’s arm was about him as she compelled him to shuffle 
to the chair. Over his shoulder, through the crooked lenses, he 
shot a malevolent glare at Martin. 
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‘He'll be all right in a minute,’ said Miranda placidly. ‘T’ll 
run for his brandy. But what is it all about, and who does he think 
you are?’ 

Martin did not answer. Quickly, but without flurry, Miranda 
left the room. Her cousin, fingering mechanically the treasure 
in his pocket, staring at the wreck of his great-uncle, was reflect- 
ing on his own blindness. But he knew now at what cross- 
purposes Miranda and he had been talking all this while. He 
knew what Miss Georgina must have known for forty years. He 
looked wonderingly down at Herbert Wyllian, who was now sunk 
huddled in the chair, grotesque and pitiful once more. The old 
eyes were closed, but the old lips still mumbled. 

* An error of judgment, my dear fellow ! ’ murmured Mr. Wyllian, 
as he fell asleep. 




















A PICTURE LOVER [OLD STYLE]. 
BY MRS. CLEMENT PARSONS. 


To me, his godchild, Mr. Watt left by will his ‘ books pictures 
water colour drawings prints engravings plate china bronzes coins 
and articles of vertu.’ 

Few sights of past life remain more firmly stamped on my 
memory than the sight of the packing-cases immuring these objects 
as they were lifted from the vans into the doorway of the London 
house that had been cleared to receive them. The March day was 
straw-blowing, sunless; and as Bill and mates, baize-aproned, 
crossed and re-crossed the pavement, carrying in those cases the 
cherished treasures, for years so intimately known, each rainbowed 
by its owner’s sensibility, each in its, first, long deliberated, and, 
then, apparently eternal position in Corsica Hall, even through the 
glow of acquisition suddenly one’s heart sank. It seemed too 
piteous that his ‘ things ’"—rather, the extensions and adumbrations 
of his veriest self—should outlast him, and, dissociated from him, 
have to fit in among unrelated surroundings while he alone counted 
for nothing who had made for them the atmosphere in which they 
all had seemed right with one another. No doubt the poignancy 
of similar sights has touched ‘the hard heir’ with a fleeting pang 
ever since works of art first dropped from dead collectors’ hands 
and were removed from old to new abodes. 

Of all Mr. Watt’s things—again, the word does less than justice 
—those in which he took the deepest delight were his pictures. 
Such portraits as he would have cared to possess being beyond his 
means, his pictures were principally landscapes, and it was con- 
sonant with his preference for the unobtrusive in every form of art 
that he continuously cared most to purchase examples of Cotman, 
Crome and Stark. During the eighteen-fifties and sixties these 
were comparatively easily come by. For a beautiful Stark, The 
Walk by the Stream (25 X 30 in.), with light out of a heavy sky 
whitening ash-trees, my godfather paid, in 1862, twenty-six guineas, 
and for a Crome, racy of Norfolk (11 X 15 in.), a path through a 
wood, animated by a wood-cutter touched with scarlet and his 
shaggy dog, he paid, in the same year, twenty-two guineas. He 
mostly bought through a shrewd local broker (a man whose 
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appearance, though not his name, suggested Semitic ancestry), 
who bid for him at country-house sales. 

Hung side by side on two long walls all these interpretations 
of eastern county nature not only heightened their effect on 
imagination by their topographical relationship, but each by its 
fine observation strengthened its neighbours’ significance. 

Of the work of Constable my godfather only owned a pencil 
drawing of a clump of elms. It was undated, but he maintained 
that the elms still stood at Hampstead, and they were made the 
illustration of a saying of Constable’s he loved to repeat on our 
walks, viz. that since the Creation there were never two leaves of 
one tree exactly alike. To this he used to add that for an artist 
no tree was ‘a tree’, it was a beech or a willow or a hornbeam and 
so forth. This I was to bear in mind, and to look out in any 
artist’s landscape for his power of giving trees difference and 
individuality. ‘ The leaves,’ said Mr. Watt, ‘ ought to murmur.’ 

Though his purse could never command a coloured work indu- 
bitably Constable’s, in his own town so-called Constables were 
from time to time offered him as bargains. He was, however, too 
sensitive a connoisseur to depend on anything but his eyes. I 
remember his telling me there were fifteen hundred Cromes going 
about, and only three hundred of them genuine. 

He possessed two curious etchings by Crome, one of a wood 
path, the other of the upper branches of a group of oaks. Both 
were fragments, etched as though for memoranda. My godfather 
used to pore over them with a strong glass. He had been told 
they were among the last things Crome did. 

Though owning nothing of importance by Constable, his talk 
ran on that master and he used to tell me how much ‘ Troyon and 
those Fontainebleau fellows ’ took over from Constable and Cotman, 
Constable the genius of landscape realism as Turner was of landscape 
idealism, Cotman standing rather midway between the two, but 
with a refinement of vision all his own that even made, at moments, 
Constable’s work seem plebeian, Turner’s theatrical. 

As a picture buyer, Mr. Watt understood the true purpose of 
buying, inasmuch that to him his purchases meant intrinsic and 
lasting joy. Before one Cotman in particular this joy seemed to 
culminate. The Cotman was a monochrome drawing of a castle 
in the Normandy of dreams. A square keep, a long fagade broken 
by arched doorways ; below the castle a bridge spanning a water- 
fall, massive beneath cloud-like foam ; above the castle two poplars 
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flinging plumes that were lightest brush-strokes across cloud ; the 
whole only a sketch, but a sketch that summarised Cotman’s sense 
of thrill in nature and made one think of La Belle Dame sans Merci, 
a sketch that for the artist would have fixed with absolute security 
all later values and relations. 

‘I draw up my chair in front of it after a bothersome day, and 
the botherations clear off like smoke,’ said my godfather. ‘ You 
might scarcely think me such an old fool, but sometimes when I 
am by myself, when my throat has been troublesome and there’s 
a cold wind and I am afraid to go out, I can sit for an hour... . 
There’s everything there that you feel about a place like that and 
yet couldn’t for the life of you put into words.’ Lower and hesi- 
tatingly, ‘It refreshes me more, somehow, than such a scene itself 
would do.’ He was instinctively ashamed that art meant more 
to him than nature. I have heard him call this same landscape 
his ‘ escape,’ a revealing word which besides expressing what the 
particular picture did for him indicated the high degree in which he 
regarded pictures, not as material possessions but as glimpses of the 
divine element. He was the rare man for whom every artist works, 
the man who is as impassioned by art as a bridegroom by his bride. 

It seemed to my godfather one of the saddest facts in art history 
that Cotman, with his noble and delicate originality, should have 
met with so little encouragement during his lifetime. He used to 
cite his words, ‘ My eldest son, who is following the same miserable 
profession with myself, feels the same hopelessness,’ and he told 
me that Cotman sold his lovely masterpieces at from eight shillings 
to five guineas apiece. “ Ah, the pity of it!’ he would add, shaking 
his head mournfully as he tapped out his pipe under the mantelshelf. 

My godfather was never the admirer only of a man’s work. 
To him the artist was a supremely interesting fellow-being, one to 
be known about and sympathised with. He abounded in stories 
of artists, particularly including their dicta on art and nature. 
As a child, I enjoyed the idea of Fuseli calling for his umbrella to 
look at Constable’s showers, and to my concrete mind this gave a 
sharper realisation of Constable’s aerial effects than any amount 
of impersonal comment would have done. 

My godfather loved to trace the influence of one landscapist 
over another and dwelt both on the junior man’s large-hearted 
acknowledgment of this—as in Crome’s dying sentence, ‘ Hobbema, 
how I have loved you ! ’"—and on the proofs of his own creativeness 
bearing him forward beyond predecessors. He was so sympathetic 
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art,’ varnished, glass-covered, rateable, than the grown product, 
like a berry off a shrub, of the man who painted it. He loved to 
think of a painter painting. In a way that, given his remoteness 
from studios, was remarkable, he would enter into his ecstasy, 
guess at his despair. For this reason he stored every anecdote 
that emphasised the connection between the man and his output. 

My godfather held that at least as much emotion could be 
painted into a landscape as into a figure picture. When his port- 
folios lay open he used to tell me to observe the mass and outline 
of Cotman’s and Constable’s trees and clouds, and then would say 
that each man’s differed from those of the other in accordance 
with the personality of each artist, and that the whole of that 
personality was expressed in those trees and clouds. ‘ Try always 
to get out of a picture everything the artist put into it,’ he would 
say. A favourite quotation was the remark made by Constable 
when, at Petworth, he saw a canvas by Gainsborough that moved 
him to tears—‘ with particulars Gainsborough had nothing to do ; 
his object was to deliver a fine sentiment, and he has accomplished 
it.’ Such a comment was thoroughly congenial to my godfather’s 
views as to the origin and effect of works of art. 

‘You won’t want to be seen dawdling round such or such an 
exhibition with a fossil like myself,’ he used to say, on his infrequent 
brief visits to London, but his interlocutor enthusiastically willed 
it otherwise. It was a piece of education to accompany him through 
a gallery of masters. There he revealed at its broadest his com- 
municable gift for wsthetic enjoyment. Without ever caring to 
mention a date or an external associated fact, he discovered for 
one immeasurably more in the pictures than one would have found 
alone. In these days of gallery cicerones he might have become 
a most acceptable introducer of art to simple folk because he was so 
unfeignedly interested in the turnips and onions, the carpenters’ 
tools, the carpets and every other detail in a picture ; so friendly 
and spontaneous of manner, so humorous in an unforced way. 

I know not whether it was in consequence of Constable having 
written to Leslie, who was copying Le Bal Champétre, ‘ Be satisfied 
if you touch but the hem of his garment,’ that my godfather first 
began to look out for Watteau in galleries and to collect early 
engravings of his works. Probably this was so, but as time went 
‘on his admiration grew self-supporting. I remember standing 
beside him in the Louvre in front of the inscrutable Gilles. For 
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a moment it petrified him. Then he said, ‘It almost stops one’s 
heart, eh?’ So he described art that brought the shock of 
strangeness. Hither it ‘set his blood tingling’ or it ‘made him 
ache all over.’ He recognised beauty by his physical reaction. 

Simmering with Carlyle, his godchild tried to persuade him that 
Watteau shared the reproach of the idle noblesse he depicted by 
depicting it with so much sympathy. He smiled. He never tried 
to talk people into anything contrary to their prejudices. He knew 
that Watteau was a magical and great artist, and that was enough. 

What it was that so magnetically drew the quiet, homespun 
Englishman towards the nacreous art of Watteau, in spite of the 
artificiality of its subject-matter, who could say? For that 
mysterious element, taste, there is no accounting. More of a piece 
with his affection for the sober Norwich men was the pleasure he 
took in every inch of Mieris, de Hooch and Gerard Dou. 

Always he made his Continental holidays centre around some 
old master he wanted to understand more fully, and he would 
journey from town to town in happy pursuit. ‘ Every picture,’ 
said he, ‘looks its best in the country in which it was painted.’ 
To me it is an emphatic proof of my godfather’s underivative per- 
ceptiveness that, as far back as the seventies, a picture he singled 
out to revisit was Vermeer’s View of Delftat The Hague. He called 
it the best town landscape in existence and maintained that ‘no 
Guardi, no, nor Canaletto ’ came ‘ within a mile of it.’ Shaping its 
detail in the air with his hand, he descanted on the charm of the 
red houses that skirt the quays in a light that steeps everything 
in transparent silver. 

It seemed pathetic that, moving in his narrow groove and too 
shy to overstep it, my godfather never knew personally any painter 
of mark. He used to tell me that his cousins fished in the Orwell 
with Holman Hunt; nearer than that he never came. When 
occasionally he lapsed from his rule of buying only what would 
look well near his East Anglian pictures and was taken to task for 
laying out a ten-pound note on a daub, he replied with a blush (he 


‘ was an inveterate blusher), ‘ Yes, it is poor, but so was the painter, 


so was the poor boy himself.’ Presently he added, ‘ It sometimes 
strikes me that one way of repaying the debt an ordinary old chap 
like me owes to Cotman and Constable and the other big swells 
is to buy a young beginner’s stuff now and again.’ Had he lived 
to-day he would have rejoiced in Sir Joseph Duveen’s British Artists’ 
Exhibitions to help lesser known men. 














FIFTY-THREE YEARS AT HARROW: SOME 
REMEMBRANCES. 


BY J. F. MOORE, late Manager of Harrow School Book Shop. 


‘O the great days, in the distance enchanted.’ 
Harrow School Song; ‘ Forty Years On.’ 


Many outward changes have taken place in the physical body of 
Harrow School during the last fifty years, but its inner heart 
remains untouched by the passage of time. In externals—build- 
ings—there has been a transformation, especially in that part of 
the High Street near the Headmaster’s House, and which is the 
centre of all School life. When I first crossed the threshold of 
the Book Shop, just over fifty-three years ago, there stood almost 
exactly opposite, a small public-house, the ‘Crown and Anchor,’ 
a name which figures somewhat prominently in stories of Harrow 
School. This, however, was not the original building, though, by 
the credulous, it was invested with whatever glamour surrounded 
its predecessor which stood higher up the street and adjoined the 
Bill Yard and Milling Ground. It was this contiguity which 
brought it into prominence, and Mr. Charles Roundell states in 
‘ Harrow in the Forties ’ in Howson and Warner’s Harrow School : 

‘The “ Crown and Anchor,” though so near, perhaps because 
so near, the School, was never in my time a nuisance in the way 
of drink. It was the custom whenever a fight was on the Milling 
Ground for two pots of water and a lemon to be procured from 
this public-house. By a rule of the School fights always took 
place in public. This was a wholesome rule ensuring impartiality 
and fair play which might have been jeopardised in the partial 
atmosphere of a boy’s “ house.” ’ 

Be that as it may, the names of both buildings have entirely 
disappeared, for on the site of the ancient inn a terraced garden, 
gay with flowers, makes the place resplendent all the year round. 
The younger ‘Crown and Anchor,’ shorn of its licence, has been 
merged in the Harrow School Stores in which the Tuck Shop plays 
a prominent part. 

An Old Harrovian, visiting the High Street to-day, after an 
absence of fifty years, would be amazed at the changes which have 
taken place. He would look in vain for the row of old shops lead- 
ing from the top of West Street, and which bulged round to the 
Bill Yard. These old shops were all tenanted in my day, and 
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when they were gradually demolished by the School to make way 
for improvements in the High Street, there was a certain amount 
of sentimental regret, for it was felt that, derelict as they un- 
doubtedly were, they were a link with Harrow life of the past. 
One of these old shops was believed to be the Tuck Shop kept 
by Isaac Greentrees, and an epitaph, ascribed to Byron, appeared 
until a few years ago on the grave-board beneath the elms in Harrow 
Churchyard, where he is laid to rest. The last two lines read : 

‘The time shall come when these green trees shall fall 

And Isaac Greentrees rise above them all.’ 


Between two of these shops was the tunnel through which boys 
continually dived to reach Druries, the School House which 
immortalises the connection of the Drury family with Harrow, 
two members of which were ‘Old Harry Drury,’ the tutor of 
Lord Byron, and the Rev. Mark Drury, who occupied the house 
which afterwards became the Book Shop. Druries, whose most 
famous son was Lord Palmerston, was practically hidden by this 
row of derelicts, and when they were removed it was revealed 
standing four-square to the public gaze. A front and a new wing 
have been added. A fountain and roof garden attached to the 
Tuck Shop betokens modernity on the one side, and on the other 
are the steps and garden leading up to the Old Schools, opened 
by the Duchess of York two years ago. Farther along, Dame 
Armstrong’s House recalled the time when good ladies, known as 
Dames, were an important part of the teaching staff owing to the 
fact that infants of very tender years were then received at the 
School. Middlemist’s House, parts of which from time to time 
have been known as Cruikshank’s, Moss’s, or Pope’s, has also been, 
with Dame Armstrong’s House, entirely demolished to make way 
for the War Memorial Buildings. Such changes as these did not 
meet with the approval of all Old Harrovians, and I well remember 
that Mr. Herbert W. Greene, who had not missed a Founder’s 
Day celebration for more than fifty years previous to the demolition, 
found himself quite unable to mount the beloved Hill and see the 
alterations which had been effected, and wandered about quite 
disconsolate at the foot while the celebrations were being held. 
The noble block of buildings known as the Museum Schools, erected 
to commemorate the headmastership of Dr. H. M. Butler, a fully- 
equipped Workshop where boys in their spare time make anything 
from a motor-car to an inkstand, from a steam-engine’to a horse- 
shoe, are among the buildings which have been added during the 
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last half-century, and the Chapel has been enlarged and beautified. 
These are some of the changes in externals which appeal to me 
to-day after fifty-three years in the service of the School. 

I was born in Harrow in 1864 and was educated at the National 
School on Roxeth Hill in the building which had not long been 
erected by friends as a memorial to Anthony Ashley, son of the 
great Earl of Shaftesbury, who had died while at Harrow. My 
schooldays are memorable to me because it was then that I had 
the unique honour of being examined by Matthew Arnold, who 
was then living at Byron House while his three sons were being 
educated at the School. He had as a pupil at Byron House the 
late Duke of Genoa, who was offered, and refused, while at Harrow, 
the crown of Spain. As a schoolboy I saw the Duke of Abercorn 
lay the foundation-stone of the new Speech Room in 1874. I hada 
special view of the proceedings, for I hung precariously from a 
lamp-post on the opposite side of the road. 

It was in August, 1878, that I went to the Book Shop, then 
managed by Mr. J. C. Wilbee, the proprietor being Mr. Samuel 
Clarke. It may be of interest to state how the Book Shop origin- 
ated. When Dr. Charles Vaughan was appointed Headmaster in 
1845 the School began to grow in numbers very quickly. The 
books had hitherto been issued from the Headmaster’s House, 
but the increasing demand rendered a change inevitable. Dr. 
Vaughan, before coming to Harrow, was Vicar of St. Martin’s, 
Leicester, and one of his churchwardens was a local printer and 
bookseller by the name of Mr. Samuel Clarke. He invited him 
to Harrow to open a business there and serve the needs of the 
School. Mr. Clarke accepted the invitation, and the Book Shop 
began under the style of Messrs. Crossley and Clarke. Mr. J. C. 
Wilbee became proprietor in 1881, and he continued the business 
until 1911, when he retired, and, mainly owing to the efforts and 
advice of the Rev. Lionel Ford, who had just become Headmaster, 
it was taken over by the School authorities, and since that date 
has been carried on as the Harrow School Book Shop. A change 
was badly needed in issuing School books. Previous to this, Old 
Harrovians will recall the fight for books that lasted all day long 
until ‘Lock-up.’ The Shop was packed as tightly as possible 
with a struggling crowd of boys, fluttering their paper orders and 
keeping up a chorus of shouts, ‘ Buck up! Mr. Moore, I’ve been 
here an hour,’ ‘I’ve been here two hours,’ and so on. Now a 
better system prevails. The Shop is closed at ten-thirty and the 
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books are sent round to the Houses all neatly tied up in bundles, 
with the owner’s name stamped on each book. 

In 1878, my first year, I recall the great interest, enthusiasm 
and excitement caused by the publication of the Harrow School 
Songs which appeared one by one, and were all published from 
the Book Shop in separate numbers at 3d. each. To the present 
generation of Harrovians school life without school songs would 
seem utterly incomplete. There was, however, nothing of the 
kind at Harrow, and perhaps not at any other school in England 
before 1860, and the man with the magic wand who worked the 
miracle was John Farmer, who arrived in 1862 and took charge 
of the music until he left in 1885 to become organist of Balliol 
College, Oxford. During this time the amazing musical output 
summed up in the words ‘ Harrow School Songs’ was witnessed. 
In literature of this kind Harrow took the lead, and not only that, 
but it supplied the songs to many similar institutions throughout 
the land. I knew personally the great song-writer-masters, 
‘E. E. B.,’ Mr. E. E. Bowen, the poet par excellence of Harrow 
and of school life in general, and ‘ E. W. H.,’ Mr. E. W. Howson, 
who died at Harrow in 1905, remembered to-day as the author 
of ‘ Boy,’ ‘ Ducker,’ ‘ Here, Sir,’ ‘ Stet Fortuna Domus,’ and other 
songs. The music to some thirty-two songs was written by Farmer. 
The National Anthem of Harrow, ‘ Forty Years On,’ written by 
E. E. Bowen, and known in every part of the civilised world, which, 
when sung, brings every Harrovian to his feet, was published in 
1872, just before my time, but I well remember Mr. Wilbee’s story 
of how he had to pursue John Farmer for the Manuscript for printing. 
At last, after many an effort, Mr. Farmer standing at the counter 
one day, said he had not been able to write a note of it, but if Mr. 
Wilbee would give him ‘a bit of old paper. and an old pen’ he 
would let him have it. Mr. Wilbee immediately found him some 
scrap and Farmer retired into a small office at the back. Soon 
afterwards he returned waving the paper in his hand. ‘ Here it 
is,’ he said, handing the paper to Mr. Wilbee. Mr. Wilbee looked 


- at it and said: ‘ Would you like to try it over, there is a piano 


upstairs?’ ‘Man alive,’ replied Farmer, ‘what do I want a 
piano for? It is all here,’ touching his head. Old Harrovians 
who knew Mr. Farmer will recall his quaint vocabulary. He had 
an extraordinary way of expressing himself. One of his regular 
salutations to me was, ‘ Well, my lad, what key are you in this 
morning? B flat or C sharp?’ Boys whose voices were break- 
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ing were called by him ‘ Breaktalks,’ and anyone not quite sharp 
was described as being ‘josephey.’ One of the best known of 
Harrow songs, ‘When Raleigh Rose,’ was written in 1878 by 
‘E. E. B.,’ and then followed ‘Good Night,’ ‘Grandpapa’s Grand- 
papa,’ and ‘ Byron Lay ’ from his pen in quick succession. Farmer’s 
oratorio, ‘Christ and His Soldiers,’ written and published whilst 
he was at Harrow, caught on tremendously, and was greatly popular 
with church choirs and choral societies all over the country. I 
was at the first performances in Exeter Hall and St. James’s Hall 
and I can see to-day, vividly still, Mr. Farmer conducting before 
crowded audiences, perspiring very freely through his vast energy 
and enthusiasm. 

Amongst the many customers of note I recall that great writer 
of boys’ books, Mr. R. M. Ballantyne, so particular in his choice 
of nib. A story I should like to tell, although it was just before 
my time, is about Charles Kingsley, who lived at Harrow. He 
came into the shop one day and was apparently unable to find 
what he wanted. Mr. Wilbee asked him if he could help him, 
when Kingsley said he did not suppose he could, for he had been 
hunting all round London for the Choephore of Aischylus, and he 
did not suppose there was one in a Harrow shop. Mr. Wilbee 
turned to the shelves behind him and immediately produced five 
or six copies, to Kingsley’s amazement. The secret was that the 
play had been in reading with the Sixth Form in the previous term. 
Another memory I have of Charles Kingsley was told me by my 
father, who went to see him. He found him in his study smoking 
his pipe so furiously that it was difficult to see him for the dense 
smoke which almost entirely obscured him. I might also say 
that my father met Longfellow one day in the High Street outside 
the Vaughan Library, and told him what pleasure he had obtained 
from reading Hiawatha, which had just been published. The poet 
was extremely delighted and heartily shook my father by the hand. 

Sir George Otto Trevelyan, who was an Old Harrovian, came 
in soon after the Phoenix Park murders. He was then the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and he was accompanied by two detectives 
who guarded him, as in fact they did on all his private visits. Lord 
George Hamilton was a frequent visitor, and on one occasion he 
told me with much hilarity that ‘ Bottles,’ a well-known character 
to Old Harrovians, who stood about the streets, to whom he had 
addressed a pleasant ‘ Well, Bottles, how are you?’ had replied 
‘Dry, my lord.’ This, of course, produced the necessary tip to 
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quench a perpetual thirst which the recipient promptly proceeded 
to do at the ‘Crown and Anchor.’ ‘ Bottles,’ eventually, was put 
‘out of bounds’ in solemn assembly in the Speech Room. 
Amongst the many Harrovians who have become famous in 
after-life it has been my great good fortune to have known ‘and 
served Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the Honourable J. E. B. Seely, Mr. 
John Galsworthy, Mr. L. C. Amery, Mr. Winston Churchill, Major 
Ralph Glyn, to mention only a few. I have sometimes taken 
unction to my soul in the thought that in doling out to each and 
all Greek and Latin grammars and the various Greek, Latin, French 
and other school books, I may have, unconsciously, helped them 
to acquire knowledge, of benefit both to themselves and to their 
country. Mr. Stanley Baldwin was a boy of retiring disposition 
and was in great contrast to Mr. Winston Churchill. In his school- 
days Winston possessed that abundance of words and a fluency 
of provocative argument which characterise him to-day. He 
would argue in the Shop on any subject, and I am afraid that his 
youthful eloquence was frequently stayed by being left in sole 
possession of the floor. Mr. John Galsworthy was a thoughtful 
boy. He walked about looking at the ground as if thinking deeply, 
and perhaps he was evolving the novels and plays which have 
made him so famous. Mr. Amery, small and alert, was a brilliant 
scholar, and I wonder who was most surprised, he or Winston, 
when the latter pushed him, fully dressed, into the water at Ducker ? 
This was a heinous offence, for Mr. Churchill was only a junior boy 
and Mr. Amery a senior. Major Ralph Glyn, son of the Bishop 
of Peterborough, told me one day that his aunt was coming down 
and he would bring her into the Shop. He did so, and to my 
astonishment I discovered then that his aunt was Princess Louise. 
She was, however, most gracious and intensely interested in the 
old Book Shop, and well she might be, for it was at this very house, 
then tenanted by the Rev. Mark Drury, that the great Sir Robert 
Peel was educated, and in which Byron lived. The room which 
Peel occupied was long kept in its original state, and a brick on 
which he had carved his name was taken from the outer wall and 
preserved in the Museum. I also found a brick on which Byron 
had cut his name, but this was removed and taken possession of 
by the master who was a tenant at the time. Among visitors I 
remember Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Horace Annesley 
Vachell, the author of The Hill, who had left before my time but 
who often came to see his son, Richard, who was in the School. 
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It would be difficult to enumerate the number of copies of the 
great Harrow novel which have passed through my hands. A 
lady came in one day and told me that she had read The Hill when 
in Japan and had made up her mind that whenever she visited 
England one of her first visits would be to Harrow to explore for 
herself the various scenes mentioned in the story which had made 
such a vivid impression upon her even though thousands of ‘miles 
away. ‘Dornford Yates,’ the pen name of C. W. Mercer, another 
novelist, had many an interesting conversation in the Shop. He 
was a Home Boarder, and lived at Northwick Lodge, the present 
residence of the Bursar, Mr. C. P. Goodden. Among actors I 
remember Sir Gerald du Maurier and Mr. Gilbert Hare. The 
latter told me that he would be an actor one day, and then he 
would invite me to see him on the stage. Years after, when he 
had attained a position in the front rank, he remembered his 
promise and sent me tickets to see him in ‘The Gay Lord Quex,’ 
an invitation which I gladly accepted. 

I have heard many world-renowned artists in Speech Room, 
but the most vivid memory is that of Sir Henry Irving and Miss 
Ellen Terry reading a play from a Folio Shakespeare set up on a 
reading-desk in front of them. I recall Joachim, the great violinist, 
and Edward Lloyd, Charles Santley and Ben Davies, amongst 
famous singers. Colonel Gouraud, who had sons in the School, 
brought the first gramophone, then invented by Edison, to 
* Speecher.’ 

It has always been curious to me to see the attraction which 
surrounds the name of Byron. Visitors from all parts of the world 
stand with ecstasy on the Church Terrace looking at the view 
which he immortalised in the poem beginning ‘ Spot of my youth,’ 
and which is set up on a stone tablet near the Peachey Stone on 
which he was wont to lie. The elm-tree which figures in the poem 
was accidentally burnt down and the stump was grubbed up by 
Prebendary F. Wayland Joyce, when Vicar of Harrow, about ten 
years ago. When this fact was spread abroad by the newspapers 
Mr. Joyce was inundated by applicants from all parts of the world 
asking for souvenirs. Mr. Joyce at one time had the idea of turn- 
ing the stump into a chair-back, but he found that it was so badly 
riddled that it was useless for that purpose, and he presented it 
to the School Library, where it is now preserved in a specially made 
glass case with a suitable inscription. We, in the Book Shop, 
were constantly asked for pictures of Byron’s Tomb, by which, 
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of course, was meant the Peachey Stone, though certainly a good 
many of the enquirers were under the impression that the poet 
himself was buried in the churchyard. Two ladies asked for a 
post card on which Byron’s Tomb was shown. On handing the 
card to one of the ladies, she said, ‘ You are quite sure, are you 
not, that it is the tomb upon which he sat when he wrote Gray’s 
“Elegy ’?’ Upon being informed in the nicest way possible 
that Stoke Poges was the scene of the poem, they turned on their 
heels and departed without making a purchase, thus showing 
that gratuitous information is best left out. 

Several figures stand out in prominence among the Masters. 
Can I forget Charles Eyre, a former Head of the School, who on 
his fatal journey to France in the War, saluted the Hill in a train 
as he passed it with the words ‘Here, Sir,’ the response each 
boy makes as he passes and ‘caps’ the Master at ‘Bill’ or 
call over, as well as being the subject of one of the School 
songs by ‘E. W. H.’? the late Mr. George Townsend Warner, 
scholar, author of ‘You’?’ Dr. Eaton Faning, successor to John 
Farmer, who wrote, among other things, the part-song, ‘Song of 
the Vikings,’ a favourite of choral societies throughout the land ? 
Mr. Louis Moriarty, who combined exquisite French courtesy with 
a genial Irish humour, and, among other accomplishments, taught 
himself Italian while shaving in the mornings? Mr. Robert 
Somervell, who during his Housemastership of ‘ West Acre’ had 
the painful experience of the House being burnt, though fortunately 
without loss of life to any of the occupants ? Mr. B. P. Lascelles, 
the ‘ Magdalen Giant,’ who stood 6 feet 10} inches in his socks ? 
Mr. Edward Graham, the Harrovian author of the Harrow life 
of Dr. Butler ? Mr. Charles Colbeck, who, apart from his School 
services, was mainly instrumental in securing for the town the 
large open space known as the Harrow Recreation Ground ? the 
saintly John Smith? the Rev. W. Done Bushell, historian and 
antiquary, ‘ Prophet, Priest and King,’ as someone called him, who 
purchased the little island of Caldey, off Tenby, and made an 
attempt at Caldey Priory to restore Monastic life to the English 
Church ? or of Mr. George Hallam, great Latin scholar and admirer 
of Horace, who retired so long ago as 1906 but is still hale and 
hearty ? A letter before me, beautifully written, is dated July 
10th, 1931, and hails from 8. Antonio at Tivoli, the old monastery 
which has become his Italian home and which contains within 
its walls the remains of Horace’s villa. 
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It would be impossible as I look back to forget the tall dignified 
figure of Mr. John Titchener who for the greater part of fifty-one 
years was the Custos of the School and who under the name of 
‘ Titchie,’ by which he was known and remembered by Harrovians, 
figures in Mr. Vachell’s novel. The Harrow Association did a very 
gracious act in making him a Member of the Association, and on 
the first occasion of wearing the well-known Harrow Association 
Tie he pointed to it and said, ‘ This is the proudest day of my 
life.’ Sam Hoare, his predecessor, I well remember, and his portly 
figure may still be remembered by older Harrovians. 

In my first year or so I remember the Rev. Frederick Rerdall 
coming in and ordering a book which I took down ‘ Epikafades.’ 
This turned out to be The Epic of Hades, the poem of Lewis Morris, 
then recently published. As a set-off to this I once had a boy’s 
order brought for ‘ Ajavan.’ This proved to be The Age of Anne, 
a well-known ‘Epoch of History.’ 

The changes in the curriculum and the reforms which have 
been carried out do not come within my provinces, but I have 
served through the time when the School not only acquired the 
Book Shop but also became the proprietors of its own Stores (which 
includes ‘ Tuck’) and other businesses. When Dr. Ford came 
from Repton in 1910 he quickly realised the useful purposes to 
which particularly the profits of tuck could be applied if run by 
the School. The tuck shops, an integral part of all school life, 
were run by private owners. In the old days boys could purchase 
practically what they liked, their tastes being regulated by the 
size of their purses. The following menu, taken at random, from 
others, served in 1880, will illustrate what I mean : 


Mutton Cutlets and Peas Ham and Eggs 

Steak and Onions Fried Plaice and Potatoes 
Sausages Cold Ham and Tongue 
Devilled Kidneys Mushrooms on Toast 


and the price charged was 6d.! Leaving Breakfasts were notable 
end-of-term functions at which boys who were going down cele- 
brated their ‘release.’ These invariably consisted of full-course 
dinners. Times have changed and regulations as to what may 
be taken into the houses and what may not, the development of 
the House system, the foundation of the Hill Tea House, which 
finally led to the foundation of the School Stores, put private 
ownership in tuck shops practically out of action. This develop- 
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ment naturally led to the sale of sports requisites and other things, 
and quite recently to the foundation of the Harrow School Estates 
Department, which concerns itself with the decoration and repair 
of School property. 

I have been extremely fortunate in the five Headmasters under 
whom I have served. In reality I have known six, for I saw Dr. 
Charles Vaughan (who retired in 1859) when he came to Harrow 
to conduct a funeral. The first, however, with whom I was brought 
into contact was Dr. Henry Montagu Butler, who, appointed in 
1860, left in 1885 and afterwards became the revered Master of 
Trinity. He never lost his intense love for the place or for the 
School where his father had been Headmaster before him; where 
he himself and his sons were educated. He never entered the 
Book Shop without first removing his hat on the threshold. His 
successor was Bishop J. E. C. Welldon, now Dean of Durham, 
who so admirably controlled its destinies for thirteen years. Dr. 
Joseph Wood, who succeeded him, stayed eleven years before he 
was appointed Canon of Rochester. Dr. Wood remains in my 
memory as a typical example of a cultured, courteous gentleman 
of the old-fashioned type, a humorous and a delightful story-teller. 
He was, I believe, the first person in Harrow to possess a motor- 
car, and he was certainly the first Headmaster to play cricket on 
his seventieth birthday. I think he paid no visit to Harrow after 
his resignation. He disliked social functions and was passionately 
fond of golf. When invited to a Speech Day luncheon he declined, 
very courteously, stating in conclusion ‘ My spirit is with you 
but my body is in a bunker.’ Dr. Lionel Ford, now Dean of York, 
arrived in 1910 and gave fifteen years of his best to Harrow. He 
was a lovable man, full of reforming zeal and actuated by the 
highest ideals. His Headmastership coincided with the difficult 
period of the War, and here I might add that hundreds of the boys 
who fell in that dreadful struggle were personally known to myself. 
Finally came Dr. Cyril Norwood, the present Headmaster, of 
whom perhaps I may be permitted to say that he remains the 

‘ personification of kindness. 

I end as I began. The heart of Harrow beats as soundly as 
ever—notwithstanding the passage of years—stimulated in its 
action to-day by the wise guidance and firm direction of Dr. 
Norwood, who, in his turn, is paying loyal allegiance to the purpose 
and traditions of the great foundation which the Yeoman of Preston 
set upon our ancient Hill of Harrow. 








MERLIN’S OAK. 
BY C. E. LAWRENCE. 


Srr Sam Dopp stood on the steps of Matchley Priory, the home he 
had recently purchased, and contemplated the lawns and trees of 
his new possession. ‘It is good,’ said he, ‘but-——’ For ten or 
twenty minutes thereafter he pondered the question lurking behind 
that ‘but’... 

Those trees must go. win 

Like many another townsman of limited imagination, Sir Sam 
—who used the truncated form of his baptismal name because it 
suggested that he was one of Nature’s gentlemen (which he wasn’t) 
—misunderstood trees and disliked them. They made the house 
damp; they hid its florid adornments. And so forth. There 
should be a gradual clean sweep of the trees nearest the house. 

‘Hawken !’ he cried to the elderly gardener who that moment 
came in sight. ‘Those trees must go!—and that.’ The knight 
pointed to a black tree-stump set in the turf some fifteen yards 
from the carriage-drive. At the decision Hawken looked aghast, 
and evidently was on the point of making protest, when the master- 
ful voice of Lady Dopp intervened. 

‘Good for you, Sam! We'll make a home golf-course on these 
lawns, and where that old stump is we’ll have the tee.’ 

Her ladyship was large, powerful, dominant; a sportswoman, 
but rather of the speculative than of the active order. What she 
said went. And their tall eighteen-year-old daughter, Vera, who 
had come from the house with her mother, was a goodly chip of 
both the parental blocks. 

‘But you can’t, sir!’ At last Hawken had found voice for his 
protest. 

‘ Wha-a-at ?’ chorused the others, none of whom at that time 
could tolerate opposition from an ‘ inferior’ (God bless us !). 

‘It’s Merlin’s oak, sir. A bit of history. It’s been there a 
thousand years—and more. This was a forest once. The Old 
Family looked on that stump as their most precious possession.’ 

‘ The stump is to go before the morning.’ Her ladyship answered 
at once, peremptorily. 
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Hawken touched his cap and went. 

‘ Merlin—now wasn’t Merlin a racehorse ?’ added Lady Dopp 
doubtfully. 

‘A bird, I think!’ answered her lord; at which Vera laughed 
with the arrogance of her green girlhood. 

‘ Well, anyhow you don’t know!’ retorted her mother. 

‘Don’t I! That’s just where my education comes in.’ A 
nasty thrust, as her uneducated parents knew. ‘ We did Tennyson 
in my last term at school. Merlin was a wizard, who lived tons of 
years ago. But he fell for a vamp; and she got him. Collared 
the secret of his spells, and then imprisoned him in a tree. That’s 
the yarn as I learnt it.’ 

‘ .. .u Lelieve a single word of it!’ said Lady Dopp. 

‘You wouldn’t!’ retorted Sam, with clumsy irony. ‘ You 
didn’t believe in the Wireless when first it came!’ 

‘ At any rate, that stump goes! And,’ continued Lady Dopp, 
‘I’ve only contempt for an old man who gets entangled with a 
girl. It’s indecent to keep such a thing in sight of the house!’ 
She turned her back to the stump, marking her disapproval of all 
that was implied in it. 

Early on the following morning the stump was dug up and 
carted away. Hawken presided over the act of destruction with 
an air of doom, and piously hoped that harm would result from it. 
For it would be improper if such desecration offered to a relic 
hallowed by the ‘Old Family’ were not repaid with the anger of 
the gods. But that wasn’t quite how he put it. 

Lady Dopp was the first of the New Family to enter the 
breakfast-room that morning. 

‘Has Hawken removed the tree-stump?’ she asked of 
Anstruther, the butler, in whose veins, it was asserted, ran the 
blood of Normans. 

‘Yes, my lady. I saw the work being done. But they have 
left the hole. Hawken expressed the wish that your Ladyship 
should see it before he built the tee.’ 

‘Righto! Tell Hawken to fill up the hole with new earth. 
And—er, what’s your tip for the two-thirty, Anstruther ? ’ 

The butler took from his pocket a leather-covered little book 
which he studied with the air of an expert. He was evidently a 
man of many parts, and possibly of not a few pasts. Experience 
had taught him how to merge efficiency with confident ease, and 
familiarity with a seeming deference. 
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‘I am authoritatively informed, your ladyship, that So-and-so 
should win, and Might-be is good for a place.’ 

‘Then put a fiver for me on both! Sam, the stump’s gone!’ 
she continued, as her husband entered the room. 

‘ Well, that’s the end of old Mudlin!’ declared the knight, and 
loudly laughed at his own facetiousness. But his mirth of a sudden 
went as, on going to the window, he saw, in place of the over-long 
lingering relic of the oak, something that looked equally old and 
even more weird. 

He uttered a word of impolite surprise. It shocked her lady- 
ship, because Sam had given up swearing since Majesty, by dubbing 
him knight, had made him a gentleman; but it did not greatly 
shock Anstruther, for once on a time, it was said, he had been a 
medical student. So incensed was Sam that out to the grounds 
he hurried, full of the zeal of a new lord of property ; while Lady 
Dopp and the butler went to stare through the window. 

‘It’s alive,’ said she, after thought. 

‘ Almost looks, my lady, as if it dropped out of the Ark!’ 
responded Anstruther. 

Dopp, when he came to confront the object, was the most 
puzzled of all; for the oldest old man in the world was sitting at 
the edge of the deep gaping hole left by the wrenching-up of the 
stump. His head was completely bald, his face amazingly wizened 
and shrunk, his eyes were closed; a thin white beard straggled 
from his bony jaws and was so lengthy that its ends lay heaped 
on the ground. 

* What’s brought you there ?’ asked Dopp. 

‘Who speaks?’ came the answer in a quavering voice. ‘I 
am blind and it is years—many years—since last I heard utterance 
of human lips. What is your name, sweet sir ?’ 

The knight was ever ready to proclaim his title. 

‘I am Sir Sam Dopp——’ 


‘A knight? One of the Round Table? You will ride with - 


me to Court to greet the King?’ The old man so plainly rejoiced 
at knowing there still was ordered chivalry in the world that he 
smiled—and at his great age it was pathetic! He struggled to his 
feet and stood there, trembling from age. ‘I was a counsellor of 
the King!’ he said, with such old-time dignity that even Dopp 
was impressed. He saw the truth that this ancient fragment of 
man, with all his decrepitude, had belonged to the aristocracy of 
life. ‘ For hundreds of years I have lived in darkness. My spells 
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could not keep for me the light of my eyes. I was imprisoned 
through my weakness and folly—I who was wisest of all! I blame 
no one, for no true man of Arthur’s service would cast blame on a 
woman. I have suffered bondage, under most evil restraint, until 
this day when the tree of my captivity was reft from the soil; and 
I am free!’ He raised his feeble arms and blind face to the sky, 
as if he would grope with hands and mind for the lost sunlight. 

‘How long were you there ?’ 

‘How long was I there? Not an hour passed but I made 
inward record of its passage. Not a dawn broke or star was lighted 
though I was not to see them, but I remembered that another day 
and night had come and gone, with their songs and sorrows which 
I might not share.’ 

‘Eh? What?’ 

‘For nearly fourteen hundred years——’ 

‘God bless me!’ 

‘—Have I endured that captivity, living the life and suffering 
the pains of the oak from the beginning ; for although Vivien, whose 
spirit lurks in the poison-flowers, left me in a decayed tree-trunk, 
a new sapling sprang to life within that hollow, and therein I lived, 
imprisoned. Slowly it grew and for centuries flourished, the pride 
of Broceliande; and then from its vastness, strength and age, 
through frosts, droughts and storms, fell gradually to death. I 
prithee lead me to the King, Sir Knight! I shall be proud to ride 
with you.’ 

Anstruther that moment appeared on the steps. 

‘The prophet is to be admitted, Sir Sam. Her ladyship says 
80.” 

‘But how ?’ 

Ah, how? The butler and the master considered the sage in 
his fragility. 

A wheelbarrow, with gardening tools, left by Hawken at the 
edge of the drive, suggested the means. Anstruther wheeled the 
barrow to the grass, and when he was behind Merlin, jerked the 
‘ancient backward into it, where he sprawled; while the hair of 
his beard—the growth of a thousand years—was caught and 
tangled in the revolving wheel. Notwithstanding the violence and 
utter want of dignity, the magician looked extraordinarily pleased, 
for the reason that he was free and riding again in what, from its 
creaking rough discomfort, might have been a chariot of his long- 
lost Britain. 
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They reached the foot of the steps before the length of the 
caught beard gave out; and with garden-shears his further release 
was made. Anstruther then carried him to an arm-chair in the 
dining-room, where he was deposited, shivering and trembling, 
taking great gulps of difficult breath. 

Meanwhile, the Dopps breakfasted. Late in the meal, Vera 
entered, with her customary rush ; for already she was due at the 
Brockland Golf Club and hated being more than three-quarters 
of an hour late for any appointment. The moment, however, that 
she set eyes on Merlin, fallen backward in the arm-chair with his 
blind eyes blinking at the ceiling, she forgot golf, and everything 
else. 

‘It’s a man!’ she declared. ‘An amazing old man! My 
hat!’ 

‘It is Mr. Merlin,’ said her father. 

‘Gosh! But what shall we do with him, now we’ve got him ?’ 

That was, indeed, a question. Revived Arthurians are not to 
everyone’s taste. Even octogenarians may be awkward at times 
to dispose of, and this forlorn shadow of Time in numbered years 
even outdid Methuselah. 

‘I would suggest, madam, your sending him to the British 
Museum,’ said the butler; ‘though possibly the Natural History 
Museum would make him more welcome.’ 

‘How about Madame Tussaud’s ?’ suggested her ladyship. 

‘No, we'll keep him,’ said Dopp finally, as though, after all, 
the kitten must be saved. He saw possibilities of useful publicity 
from this. 

‘He must have food,’ said Vera. ‘ He looks as if he hadn’t had 
a morsel to eat for a twelvemonth, poor old lamb!’ 

‘ And where is he to sleep, my lady ?’ asked the butler. 

‘Put down straw for him in the garage,’ said her ladyship. 

‘No!’ protested Vera. ‘ Let’s play the game by the old boy.’ 

Merlin stirred and for the first time sat upright. 

* Young virgin, you have spoken bravely,’ he said. His voice 
had lost its quavering, but still was weak. ‘I know now that I 
have truly come to the castle of a knight.’ 

‘Meaning me!’ said Dopp, pleased by the reference and, 
therefore, disposed to be kinder. 

‘For there ever were mean hearts, spawn of eldritch witches 
and crooked dwarfs, cursed in eclipses and nourished on toadstools, 
purple nightshade, and dragon’s blood, who could turn from their 
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gates those in need. No one poor or mistreated ever was turned 
away from Arthur’s court.’ 

‘Do you mean King Arthur ?’ asked Lady Dopp, ready to be 
friendly with any acquaintance of Royalty. 

‘Did you say the garage and straw, my lady ?’ interrupted 
' the butler. 

‘ Wait a bit, Anstruther, there’s a good chap!’ answered Dopp, 
who felt they ought not to be hasty. ‘ Let’s think things over a 
bit first!’ 

‘Very well, sir!’ and the butler went, with a little more haste 
than was customary to his dignity, being eager to describe to the 
housekeeper, to Cook and the others downstairs, this queer old bird 
tumbled into Matchley Priory out of Nowhere. 

The butler gone, the Dopps addressed themselves to the problem 
of how to dispose of Merlin. Lady Dopp was determined that he 
should be kept in the stable ; for the sight of him, aged and so 
shabby, was too great a contrast with their nice gilt furniture. 

‘I prefer to remain where I am, Sir Knight,’ said Merlin, ‘ until 
you lead me to the King.’ 

‘But you can’t!’ protested her ladyship. ‘ This is the dining- 
room.’ 

‘Then let us go at once to Court if your warrior husband is 
ready to ride. Perchance you can place me astride a good grey 
ass to amble beside his charger? I have ridden so with Galahad, 
Tristram and Lancelot. And, perchance, lady, you will accompany 
us on your palfrey, and your fair daughter too! ’ 

‘My husband cannot take you to the King.’ 

‘Don’t be so sure of that, Mirander!’ protested Dopp, piqued 
at having his inability declared. 

‘The gates of a king are ever open to suppliants; and every 
one of his knights has instant audience with him! The King’s 
great heart is ever responsive to those who seek him; and I have 
rights.’ It was the voice of the Ages speaking with the authority 
of Time. 

Anstruther re-entered. He carried, gripped between tongs, a 
tumbled mass of wiry white hair. ‘ The gentleman’s luggage, my 
lady,’ he said; and so far forgot his position as to smirk. 

The knight and Lady Dopp burst into a peal of laughter. They 
often found their butler’s humour irresistible. 

‘You forget yourself, Anstruther!’ said Vera coldly. 

‘Your pardon, miss,’ he answered, restored by the rebuke to 
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his professional demureness. ‘Hawken got it away from the 
wheelbarrow.’ He deposited the mass of shorn beard on the hearth- 
rug ; and again the seniors crowed. 

‘It is the pardon of the guest we must hope for!’ answered 
Vera, quietly. 

Anstruther bowed and went, carrying away the tongs.- His 
blood was sufficiently smudged with blue for him to know that he 
had been trading on the ignorance or indulgence of his employers. 

‘Am I truly under a knight’s roof ?’ asked Merlin, doubtfully. 

‘Yes, sir; and welcome!’ cried Vera. 

‘ Welcome—if you remember our convenience as well as your 
own,’ declared Lady Dopp bluntly. She resented her daughter’s 
snub to the butler, which she herself should have administered. 

The situation perplexed the Dopps ; but Merlin, in his blindness, 
seemed unperturbed. 

‘And where, Sir Knight, do you joust ?’ he asked. 

‘On the Stock Exchange!’ The smile about Sam’s lips showed 
that he enjoyed the humour of his answer. 

‘And are there dragons in England still ?’ 

‘Oh, yes. My wife’s one of them!’ At that, of course, Dopp 
loudly laughed, as also did Lady Dopp. Answering his jocularity 
she threw at him a roll snatched from the uncleared breakfast- 
table. Meanwhile, Vera gathered up from the floor and smoothed 
out the long stream of shorn beard, and having divided it into 
three strands was plaiting them into a rope. 

‘Was it for prowess on the battle-field or for gallantry in 
adventure that the King dubbed you knight? For there must be 
dragons still and evil monsters in the world. Their progeny in my 
day was abundant.’ 

Sam scratched his head to encourage his business-like brains. 

‘Tell him straight out!’ urged Lady Dopp. Her voice was 
truculent. ‘There’s nothing to be ashamed of, I’m sure!’ 

‘I was the Mayor of Brockland. My year was prosperous and 
successful.’ 

“A mayor?’ 

‘Yes, a mayor!’ Dopp glared. ‘I was knighted for my 
public services during my year of office. I maintained the highest 
traditions of civic hospitality. They all said so. But also it was 
for political services. The Party was not ungrateful.’ 

‘Political services! I think the world must have changed 
since I gave counsel to Arthur.’ 
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‘I should hope that it has changed.’ Again her ladyship 
pointed an impolite tongue. ‘ We’re civilised !’ 

For some moments the silence was renewed, and then Merlin 
answered in a voice that, with all its age, was soft and clear: ‘I 
hear your words and they are harsh. In my blindness it is beyond 
my powers to see your world, and now I rejoice that I cannot see 
it! In Arthur’s day there was glory on the Earth; unselfishness, 
honourable pride, courage, with the will to do high deeds for duty’s 
sake, and love’s sake, and the douce rewards of honour. And you 
tell me of your receiving the accolade for the undangerous pomp 
of a year! Honours in Arthur’s day were won through ordeals, 
danger, suffering ; and when knighthood came it was received as 
a sacrament.’ 

‘ That’s all very well!’ cried Dopp, who had been listening with 
increasing impatience. 

‘Lot of nonsense, I call it, Sam!’ 

‘Leave him to me, Mirander.’ The knight adopted the pose 
he had been accustomed to when seated in the mayoral chair with 
no one daring to contradict ; while Vera, having completed her 
plaiting, took off her glowing garters to finish off the ends of the 
rope of hair that she had made. ‘Look here, Merlin, you can 
take it from me that you lived in rotten times. Did you ever 
hear of a main drain, old man ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Or railways or lunatic asylums or aeroplanes ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Instead of being socially useful—and that’s what we’re knighted 
for—what were men doing in your time? Oh, I know; for I’ve 
seen it on the pictures. Dodging work, leaving their wives and 
families in ill-furnished homes while they rode about the country 
with a sword——’ 

‘Do not you ride?’ 

‘Never astride a horse in my life, except when as a boy I went 
on the roundabouts.’ 

Vera saw that Merlin, within that moment, visibly shrank. 
The impossible had happened. He had grown definitely smaller 
under his dismay. Where were the charger, the palfreys, the grey 
ass, for their visit to the King ? 

‘No, sir! If those wandering fellows had done a spot of honest 
work and made the world tidier, cleared the water-courses, got 
rid of the sewage, dug up the minerals awaiting exploitation, and 
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used ’em, made money and saved it for investment, invented 
machines and increased the general prosperity, they’d have done 
something worth bragging about and being knighted for—but not 
for play-acting, rescuing naked young women and being brave 
before pantomime dragons and other bogeys.’ _ 

‘Foul mouth!’ Merlin rose from the chair trembling with 
indignation. ‘ You to disdain the warriors of Arthur, who glad- 
dened the world by ridding it of monsters! No dragons? In 
districts throughout the Britain that Arthur ruled, there were 
swamps wherein monsters lurked and dragons bred and their spawn 
found horrid play and nourishment. And cruel men—ogres—— 

Lady Dopp laughed to think of such sport. 

‘Don’t, mother!’ begged Vera. 

‘Oh, and what’s come over you, I should like to know!’ 

The daughter made no answer, but contemplated the rope of 
hair in her hands and felt the stirring of new purposes. 

‘ With lance, sword and shield, chivalry rode forth, challenging 
death, laughing at fear——’ 

This time both the elder Doppslaughed. But Vera was troubled, 
and only that circumstance curbed the enjoyment of her parents 
who, being naturally kindly, in their proper sphere—possibly the 
back-parlour of a small tobacconist’s business—would have been 
decent, likeable citizens and happier than they were. 

‘In my centuries of imprisonment, I kept my heart alive with the 
memory of deeds, heroic, which should never have been forgotten ; 
but Time has wiped them out. Let me tell you of one. In the 
visions of my darkness I see Yoris of Audland, of his own will riding 
to the cavern wherein lurked Org, that mightiest of dragons, with 
his seven heads, fire in his eyes, and flames belching from his seven 
angry mouths. It was necessary to destroy him. His toll of 
life——’ 

‘Maidens ?’ interrupted Lady Dopp, ironical. 

‘Maidens!’ answered Merlin simply. ‘ Innocence and beauty, 
for whom the knights fought. Many had endeavoured to destroy 
Org. Their bones whitened the scorched approach to his cavern.’ 

‘And did Thingumbob kill the What-ye-call-it ? ’ 

‘He did, Sir Knight. The fight went on for six long days. 
On every day Yoris blinded one of the seven heads; but also 
every day he was weaker, sorely wounded——’ 

‘Why didn’t the other chaps help him ?’ 

‘It was the jealous pride of knighthood to fight alone. They 
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d gathered on the cliffs and rocks about the cavern ready to continue 
e the battle if Yoris failed or called for help. I also was there. 
t With my runes and magic I might have helped him, but yet I 
e might not; for to Yoris was due all the glory—as his was the 

danger and the pain. On the seventh day Org was more terrible 
h than ever, with his blind fury and mighty force of wings, claws and 
- thrashing tail. After three desperate hours one of the two remaining 
D eyes was stricken dark. Org shrieked despair ; his wailing, echoing 
€ upward through the mountains, reached the trembling stars. That 
n moment, the young knight lost his shield. With nothing to protect 
af his face from Org’s fiery breath Yoris leapt—sprang into the flames. 





His sword-point found the dragon’s remaining eye. Org writhed 
in the final darkness; and was dead. But Yoris also was dead. 
In his frenzy the great dragon had caught him with his claws and 
of —had crushed.’ 
‘I don’t believe a word of it!’ declared Miranda. 


g This time her husband was not disposed to rebuke her incre- 
dulity, for he, too, found it difficult to swallow all that ; even though 

l, the Wireless had proved the possibility of the impossible. 

8 ‘And I do believe it,’ said Vera. 

e ‘Oh, you would!’ cried her mother. 

n ‘If main drains are possible, so were dragons—and maybe 


are still. I believe in both—because father and this gentleman 
e have said so.’ 
; ‘What’s come over you, Vera?’ asked Sam. ‘It must be 
e that hair. Anstruther shall have it burnt.’ He rang the bell. 
g ‘ He will do nothing of the kind.’ Vera showed a determination 
h equal to that of her parents. 
n The moment that Anstruther entered he reopened the earlier 
if question. ‘Has your ladyship decided how to dispose of the— 
er, guest ?’ 

‘Merlin will remain with us,’ answered Miss Dopp, urgently. 
2 ‘Look here, Vera !——’ bégan her father. 
y ‘I also have decided to remain where I am,’ said Merlin. He 
looked so small and fragile that his assertion appeared to those 
present as the merest silliness. 
3. ‘Oh, have you?’ said Sam. ‘ That’s soon settled, then! 
) Come, Anstruther ! ’ 

‘But you can’t throw him out!’ cried Vera. 

‘I can and will.’ 
y ‘Cannot!’ Merlin once more. 
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That was decisive—for the moment. Dopp and the butler 
went to him, expecting there would be merely a passive resistance, 
for what could any old man do against them? They seized his 
arms and tried to lift him. He did not move. It was a rock. 
They were baffled. 

‘Come, Anstruther!’ They tried again and now were angry 
enough to forget his age and infirmity, putting their united forces 
roughly into it. They managed to lift him, but the chair rose too. 
They let go; it fell to the floor with a thump. The two men 
stared at Merlin, securely seated there. 

‘ Let’s carry him out in the chair,’ suggested Anstruther, panting. 

Again they exerted their strength. The chair remained im- 
movable, as though fixed to the floor. Lady Dopp screamed with 
laughter over their helplessness ; while Vera felt an angry joy. 

‘The spells still work!’ cried Merlin. ‘ Not a thousand horses 
could remove me!’ 

Sam went to an arm-chair and sat, while Anstruther rubbed his 
hands ruefully. 

‘For two pins I’d give you such a punch!’ growled Dopp. 

‘Your hand would wither if you dared! And now I shall go,’ 
added Merlin. ‘Those words prove you unworthy—and no true 
knight! I shall find my way to the King, even in this blindness.’ 

‘And the sooner the better,’ declared Lady Dopp. 

‘No!’ begged Vera. ‘Mother, he must rest after those ages 
in the tree. Let him. He can stay in my room. I'll go to one of 
the spares.’ 

‘Sweet lass!’ answered Merlin, with a glow in his face, not 
there since Vivien had cheated him and woven about him the old 
inescapable toils. ‘I will stay a little longer for your sake.’ 

‘Oh!’ groaned Lady Dopp. 

‘ And what will you do if you go?’ asked Vera. ‘The world’s 
different from what you think. You'll need someone to look after 
you.’ 

‘Vera!’ Lady Dopp knew that such talk was dangerous. 

‘ But see how tired he is, mother! He can’t live much longer 
at his age.’ 

‘What! Can’t live—who’s lived already for a thousand 
years? No——’ Lady Dopp continued in a louder, shriller voice. 
‘I’m not going any longer to be put upon by an old shadow! 
You try to go to Court, old man!—and you'll find yourself soon 
enough there—in a police court.’ 
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‘Mother ! ’ 

‘You'd be the laughing-stock of the kingdom. The news- 
papers would shriek over you. Rogues and tramps are soon 
locked up——’ 

‘That’s a fact,’ agreed Sam. 

‘And the sooner you’re locked up the better!’ 

‘You say that? The lady of a knight’s house? And does 
the knight, honoured by the King, say so too ?’ 

‘I do!’ 

‘Of course he does! Anstruther, ring for the car,’ continued 
Lady Dopp. ‘Fitch shall drive him to the workhouse. They'll 
look after him there! ’ 

‘He shan’t go there!’ cried Vera passionately. ‘ It’s a disgrace 
—to us.’ 

Merlin rose to his feet and, though he looked as fragile as ever, 
they knew that his weakness held strengths. 

‘I will go back,’ said he, and groped for Anstruther’s arm. 
‘Man, guide me from this house that would be cursed if it were 
not for the one fair spirit who abides here. I bless her, as once I 
blessed Elaine.’ He raised his right hand. Vera bowed her head, 
feeling as the knights of Arthur had felt on receiving the accolade. 
‘And to all of you—farewell !’ 

As soon as Merlin and he were out of the dining-room, Anstruther 
whispered : 

‘You are a prophet, sir ?’ 

‘They said so in the lost days.’ 

‘Will you give me a “cert”’ for the Leger ?’ 

‘Young man,’ Merlin stood still for a moment, possibly to add 
impressiveness to his words. ‘ You are insincere, selfish——’ 

‘Gr-r-r!’ Impossible to express in print Anstruther’s insolent 
contempt. ‘If you’re a prophet, as you say you are—then you 
can find your own way!’ At the foot of the stairs he cruelly left 
Merlin, and returned to the upper landing to watch. 

With all his blindness it seemed as if the wizard could see; 
' for without hesitancy he descended the outer steps and walked to the 
hole that gaped where the oak of his imprisonment had stood. 
He entered it, paused as if to bid farewell to the world, its 
selfishness and warm sunshine, and descended. 

Anstruther rushed down the stairs again, at the same instant 
as Hawken came briskly along the drive trundling a barrow of 
earth. 
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The Dopps stared through the window. 

‘Vanished !’ the butler cried to them. Even before the word 
was spoken, Hawken had emptied in the hole the contents of his 
barrow. 

‘ Well!’ declared Dopp to Miranda, and ‘ Well!’ she answered 
to him. 

Vera said nothing until she had wound and re-wound about her 
waist the girdle of plaited hair. 

‘I hate this life we are living,’ then she declared. ‘ It is selfish, 
cruel, stupid. Knighthood implies service, especially to the old 
and weak. I am going my own way after this. And though I 
may starve, I will serve. The spirit of Arthur’s knighthood shall 
not be dead!’ 

She had spoken with fire and pride ; swiftly she went, unaware 
of the dismay of the others. 

Hawken’s unspoken prayer had been answered. Merlin’s oak 
had borne its last fruit. 














FOR HIS GREAT HORSES. 
BY MARGARET ASHWORTH. 


I HAVE borrowed from a neighbour’s shelves a book of the horse 
that makes all others seem thin little pamphlets both in form and 
matter, unworthy to reach a second impression. It is a heavy, 
leather-bound quarto, with a title-page in the grand manner, and 
unless my eye misgives me, is printed in a type based on one of 
those which the renowned and mysteriously disliked Dr. Fell 
brought over from Holland about fifty years before the volume 
was published. The t’s stray up in the way of a Fell type. 

Alas that the printer’s name should have been deemed of no 
importance! The man who sprawled type about this enormous 
title-page deserves an immortality. I see him in later middle age, 
wrapped in a leather apron, with dirty hands and face and peer- 
ing eyes ; he lived in a heaven of his own, and got meat and drink 
for the soul in composing such a page. He had to work hard to 
get all the matter in, for it contains a synopsis of the book as well 
as its name. Some of his type is so huge that the little word 
KING, flung out across the dedication page, fills its whole width. 
I have copied the title, but no copying can give its heroic air. 
You cannot compress into a column of type the grandeur of these 
words. 


‘The Compleat Horseman | discovering the | surest marks | of 
the | Beauty, Goodness, Faults and Imperfections | of Horses | the | 
Signs and Causes of their Diseases, the True Method both of their 
Preservation and Cure: With Reflections on the Regular and Pre- 
posterous Use of Bleeding and Purging | also| The Art of Shoeing, 
with the several Kinds of Shoes adapted to the various Defects of 
. Bad Feet, and the Preservation of Good | together with | The Best 
Method of Breeding Colts, Backing them and Making their Mouths, 
etc || By the Sieur de Solleysell, Querry to the French King for his 
Great Horses, and one of the Royal Academy of Paris | To which 
is added | A most excellent supplement of Riding collected from 
the | Best Authors| with an Alphabetical Catalogue of all the 
Physical Simples in English, French & Latin. || Made English from 
the Eighth edition of the Original || by Sir William Hope, Kt, 
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Deputy Lieutenant of the Castle of Edinburgh. || The Whole illus- 
trated with Copper Cuts curiously engraved | The second edition 
Corrected from many Errors in the Former Edition | London | 
Printed for R Barwick, J Tonson, T Goodwin, J Walthoe, M 
Wootton, S Manship | R Wilkin, B Toole, R Smith, T Ward, 1717.’ 


I scanned the long table of contents several times because of 
its queerness, its redundancies, the odd words penned by the 
translator, and for the light it threw on my own dark ignorance 
of the stable craft that was A BC to the French King’s Querry. 
And I decided that this was one of the volumes a person would 
set aside for the tranquil pleasure of ‘some day.’ Questing here 
and there in the pages as a result of that survey, I found myself 
in odd and delightful company ; setting aside was not easy. 

I turned back again and again to the Contents pages and the 
list of Simples and Medicines. There the whole flavour of the 
book seemed stored, and I could only assume that the chapters 
were chapter-headings watered. In time I acknowledged my 
transgression and made an apology for this assumption to the 
Sieur de Solleysell. But I found I could answer very few of the 
riddles the Contents pages propounded. Perhaps a person of 
accomplished horsemanship would not have knitted his brows over 
such as these : 


‘That to go with Haunches low and ply’d is a Token of a good 
Amble. 

‘Horses which are called dish fac’d are very often stubborn 
and illnatured. 

‘That Horses of the colour of a Peach Flower or Blossom are 
rarely sensible or obedient to the Spurs. 

‘That to be Lyard above the eyebrows is a certain sign of 
old age. 

* Of Stars—That it is an imperfection for any Horse of a dark 
colour not to have a star in his forehead. What is meant by the 
common saying That a Horse’s star is a-drinking or that he drinketh 
out of his white. 

‘Why Horses which have only their hind feet white are not 
esteemed by the Spaniards. White only on the near Hind foot a 
good mark. White in all four a sign of good Nature.’ 


Here I put the great volume down, smiling, for a rhyme started 
dancing beyond my hearing and I must capture it. Presently the 
little jingle came within earshot. Evidently neither the Querry to 
the French King nor his translator had ever heard of it. 
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‘One white foot, ride him for your life ; 
Two white feet, keep him for your wife ; 
Three white feet, keep him for your man ; 
Four white feet, sell him if you can.’ 


And after all, I mused, it would perhaps be an impertinence 
to expect the author of the Compleat Horseman (I would they had 
preserved the original French title) to remember a little English 
market rhyme. There could be no doubt he was a man of import- 
ance. A certain authority and station seemed to stamp the great 
book, as with a sign warrant. Musing in this strain, it came to 
me with a delightful surprise and a slight sense of shock that this 
Sieur de Solleysell, the eighth edition of whose book Sir William 
Hope of Edinburgh Castle had translated, must have lived in the 
century of the greatest splendour France has known. 

I glanced at the title-page again to learn more about the author, 
envious of the Scottish knight’s privileges. He would have known 
in what year the first edition of the French book appeared. Then 
I saw that the Sieur de Solleysell was styled one of the Academy 
of Paris. It seemed odd, I thought, that a man concerned mainly 
with horses should have been one of a body whose members were 
the most scholarly of men; but that phrase served as a guide to 
his period, for I knew that Richelieu was jogging Louis XIII’s 
arm about the French Academy early in the seventeenth century, 
and saw it founded in 1635. If the Academy of Paris was, as I 
guessed, another name for the ‘ Academy,’ the first edition of the 
Compleat Horseman must lie between 1635 and 1700. 

Louis XIV, a boy, succeeded his grandfather in 1650. Reason- 
ably, then, one may suppose that the Querry to the French King 
for his Great Horses had at his disposal those wonderful steeds 
that presently began to draw the king’s coach with its sparkling 
load out toward Versailles. In the leisurely ‘ some-day ’ that I set 
aside for the real reading of this book I might look again into 
Saint-Simon’s Memoirs, untouched on my shelves these ten busy 
years, and I might find a reference to the king’s horses and the 


‘ king’s men. So much pleasure does a chance encounter with a 


strange book store up for the future 

In the meantime I must dip into the book again. There was 
something stupendous in this standard of knowledge of everything 
connected with horses, in the mass of minute directions for doctor- 
ing, backing, bitting, shoeing—each group a volume of observation, 
experience, tradition in itself, ‘which every gentleman should 
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know.’ For that matter, it was plain that a gentleman is expected 
to be able to make his own ‘ pultiss,’ drive his own nail, and teach 
the farrier his trade. I wondered as I read, how many of those 
favoured ones who hunt in the classic shires would pass this 
seventeenth-century standard. 

There is a lady of my acquaintance who sometimes recalls the 
heroic days. You may meet her exercising on the Icknield or in 
the winding lanes, riding one horse and leading two or sometimes 
three, a couple of dogs and foxhound puppies in the rear, so that 
the whole road seems to be laid for her tumultuous passage. At 
week-ends and holidays she is given up to a group of schoolgirls 
who come to learn friendship and horsemanship; and she has 
laid down a hard condition: no one of her pupils may wear a 
certain tie—a much-desired emblem—until she can pass a test in 
the bridling, saddling, feeding, and bedding of her horse. More, 
during the grazing months she must catch him in all humours, 
and be able on occasion to saddle and bridle in the dark. Only 
those who have built up a double bridle from the short cheek- 
strap may know something of what one branch of this training 
means, and how infuriating can be the resemblance bits of leather 
have to each other. I remember spending a sorry hour on that 
first essay in my own kitchen, fragments of bridles hanging from 
hooks on a beam, a friendly groom walking in and out, chuckling. 

The author of the Compleat Horseman left little ground un- 
covered. When you have glanced at the big pages telling you of 
horse management in bewildering detail, you can learn a method 
of preparing ‘ running horses’ for performing a great course. The 
days and the duties mount up; then you abandon all thought of 
your bed. 


‘Two nights before the Match (Race) he shall be put in the 
Muzzle all Night, and about 2 O’clock in the morning you shall 
give him three English Pints or three Scotch Mutchkins of Sack 
in which you must beat twenty or twentyfive yolks of newlaid 
eggs; then tye him up to the Rack for two full Hours after he 
hath taken it, after which mount his Back, and immediately put 
him to a gentle Gallop, then to a full speed as long as his Wind 
will allow it, afterward to a Gallop again to give him Wind; and 
thus you are to Exercise him for three Hours, then cover him, 
lead him home in your hand, and rubbing him down and drying 
him well tye him with the bridle at the Rack for three hours ; 
after which give him his water, but it must be as hot as he can 
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drink it. The day of the Match you shall give him his former 
Quantity of Sack and yolks of eggs being well beat together Two 
hours before he is to run, and he must be tied up to the Rack 
six hours before you give him his Sack.’ 


This is the way the horses were got ready to run for a ‘ Match’ 
before Charles II at Datchet Ferry, near Windsor. 


II. 


The most casual enquirer into the Sieur de Solleysell’s book 
must linger over the ointments and the ‘ Medicaments which purge 
Melancholy,’ and, lingering, feel that he has stepped into another 
age. One will not often read of such plasters made from such 
ointments. How can an ordinary person know of Ointment of 
Agrippa, of Marshmallow, of Martiatum or Ointment of Souldiers ; 
of Oppodeloch, of Pompholix or nothing ; of Poplar buds, of roses ; 
and Ointments Resumptive or Restoring ? 

There was a learned and mysterious treatment for Hungry 
Evil; a chapter on Lunatic or Moon Eyes. Then I came to the 
White Honey Charge or plaister, for the Pains, Warts, Rat-tails, 
Mules, Clefts, Scratches and Halter-cast. Half of these troubles 
were as incomprehensible to me as Moon Eyes, but the Honey 
Charge seemed to be too noble an ointment to pass by. 


‘ Boil eighteen large Lilly-Roots chopt, with at least two Gallons 
of Beer, or for want of that, of Barley Water or Whey. When 
the Roots begin to grow soft, and cleave unto your Fingers, add 
the Leaves of Mallows, Marsh-Mallow freed from their Stalks, of 
each ten Handfuls. Continue boiling till the Roots and Herbs be 
reduced to a Mash, pouring in Beer & Whey from time to time. 
When the whole is thoroughly boil’d strain the Mash thro’ a Hair- 
Sieve, turned upside down, as the Pulp of Cassia is usually ex- 
tracted, and throwing away the gross Substance, boil the straining 
for sometime with a Pound of Tallow, and alike quantity of Butter, 
stirring all the while. Then remove the Vessel from the Fire and 
assoon as you perceive that Boiling is perfectly ceased, add Honey 
& Common Turpentine, of each one Pound, and incorporate them 
thoroughly with the rest of the Ingredients, thicking the whole 
Mixture with a sufficient quantity of Wheat Flower when it begins 
to grow lukewarm. ... Apply the Honey Charge cold with flax, 
after the manner of a Pultiss. You must be very diligent to keep 
the part clean. ... Bind on the Honey Charge with broad Lists 
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of Cloth and make use of that sort of Bandage which Surgeons 
call Expulsive.’ 


I wondered from what old groom, heir of generations of stable 
craft and medicine, the person who first set down that receipt had 
learned it. It seemed to echo of harness-rooms in a medieval 
day. I could see wizened little men, bandy-legged, sour of speech, 
elbowing each other away from the pot, and the whole stable 
gathered about a loose-box door when the Honey Charge was 
being applied to one of the Great Horses. 

Why the ointment should be called after honey rather than 
lilies I could not fancy. Perhaps, I thought, the eighteen Lilly- 
Roots chopt, the tallow, the Marsh-mallow, the quarts of beer, 
were commonly used by stable apothecaries, and honey but seldom. 
Perhaps I should find another recipe that made use of honey. 
Slowly I turned the pages, and suddenly stopped. Honey was 
forgotten. Here was magic. How to dye a horse’s tail scarlet. 
And by some trick of association I was no longer in a room on 
an English hillside, with April showers lashing the pane; nor did 
I see the Sun-King’s coach decked out in scarlet in the days of 
France’s splendour; I was in Cyprus watching Coeur de Lion 
when he was made glorious for his parley with Isaac Comnenos 
on a May day in 1191, having in his heart already captured Fauvel, 
that swiftest of all the Cypriote King’s swift horses. There was, 
of course, no mention of Richard in the page, but I read the name 
alongside the text and I saw him in vermilion and gold. And as 
there is nothing new save that which has been forgotten, I could 
guess no reason why it might not have been from a legend learned 
in stubborn Jewry that some Frenchman first set down this tale 
of transformation. 


‘How to dye the Manes and Tails of Horses of either a gold 
or scarlet Colour. 


‘Take two ounces of a Root which you will find at the Drug- 
gists, call’d Madder, beat it coarsely and put it into a glaz’d Pot 
which will endure the Fire, with an English Pint and a half of 
Claret-wine, and a small Glass full of Olive or Walnut Oil; put 
the Hair of the Horse’s Tail or Mane into the Pot, stopping it all 
close about with a coarse Cloth, or Wisps of Hay or Straw, that 
none of it may evaporate; then hold beneath the Pot a Chafing 
dish full of burning Charcoal or Coal-cinders, blowing it with a 
Pair of Bellows, keeping it so until the Liquor hath boil’d about 
a Quarter of an Hour; and that the Horse may not feel the Heat 
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of the Fire, you are to hold a Board betwixt the Chafing-dish and 
Horse, taking always care that there be only the Hair in the Pot 
and nothing of the Horse’s Dock, because he could not suffer it. 
When it hath boil’d about a Quarter of an Hour, take either the 
Mane or the Tail out of the Pot and wash it immediately in a Pail 
of clear Water, after which it will be a beautiful scarlet Colour. 
But if it should not prove to be of a deep Dye enough, then close 
it up in the Pot a second Time and make it boil among some fresh 
Liquor for a Quarter of an Hour as before. This colour will remain 
long as the Hair continueth although the Mane or Tail should be 
washed once every day.’ 


The compiler of the recipe did not say how many hands must 
be at work in this beauty parlour. Doubtless he takes it for granted 
that there will be enough grooms and lads for two or three to make 
the brew, one to keep the horse’s tail in it, another to keep the 
horse’s dock out, another to hold the chafing-dish, another to blow 
the embers, another to steady the board between the horse and 
the dish. And doubtless there would be the head groom hector- 
ing and his lord striding about ; and the person who loved the horse 
best at his head, soothing him—perhaps the lord’s lady, whose 
palfrey the victim might be, at whose behest that white tail must 
be thus painfully incarnadined. ‘An easy method which I have 
many times experienced,’ says the writer of the book, in so saying 
putting down much more than his words. 

I wondered if Fauvel had ever had his mane and tail dyed 
Scarlet or Gold. Fauvel was one of the great horses of history, 
and has never, to my knowledge, been the subject of a book or 
even a paper. He deserves a volume, in the Grand Manner. But 
the person who writes it must have time to browse for a few years 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, or whatever archives in Paris store 
the tremendous mass of detail concerning the Crusades, Richard, 
Isaac the Tyrant, and Saladin, that delightful character. And 
behind the few years should lie a spell of study, for he who would 
read of Fauvel must be master of medieval French and Latin, and 


‘Arabic, and have a background ; have taken a degree in medieval 


French, perhaps. But among graduates of that order how many, 
I ask you, know a horse’s head from his tail? Oh, for the know- 
ledge, the riches of such a fortunate student! One lifetime is not 
enough. There should be a lifetime to love in, one to ride in, 
one to read in, one to pray in. And then a person might begin. 
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III. 


Fauvel came in and out of my thoughts for some time as I 
turned the pages of Solleysell’s heroic book. For the care of just 
such of the King’s Great Horses had it been written. How he 
would have rejoiced to see Richard’s saddle—silver-studded, with 
the lion-cubs snarling in gold over the cantle—set on a horse with 
a scarlet or gold tail! It is very likely, too, that this Querry to 
the French King would have pleased the Lion Heart, being so 
unequivocal in praise or blame. Across three centuries his lash 
could sting. I could feel myself discovered in personal fault when 
I read some of his minor denunciations, especially that about the 
tail. ‘There is another thing which is most uncomely, and the 
disgracefullest thing a horse can do, and that is to whisk his tail.’ 
After that I must go tremblingly for some time, wondering what 
else I had done; and I tried to remember if the grand horses on 
the hunting field had ever whisked their beautifully plucked, 
shining tails. 

Being so unaware of Solleysell’s standard of greatness, and 
unfamiliar with his ideal horse, I read with joy one heading— 
* How to express all a horse’s good marks in a few words.’ That 
chapter, I decided, must be learned by heart. Turning the great 
leaves I saw another, on buying horses. These two mastered, a 
person might face the world. 


‘ What is to be observed (the title ran) to prevent being deceived 
when a Man is buying a Horse . . . (I read on), and this is what 
cannot but with great difficulty be taught by writing; there is 
required for it a long Practice and a nice Fancy.’ 


Angrily I flung back the page. There was no need for me to 
learn that chapter by heart, for however nice a Fancy I might have, 
I cannot make a long Practice of buying horses, and it seemed 
outrageous that I should be expected to. It was all very well 
for the Querry to Louis XIV. He seemed to have bought so many 
and seen so many that any horse passing before him might just 
as well give in and admit that he could be wicked on occasion. 
The Spanish horse, for instance, must have felt he had no secrets 
left. 


‘Of all the horses in the world, the Spanish are the wisest ; 
by far the wisest ; and strangely wise, beyond any man’s imagina- 
tion. But I must tell you they are not the easier drest for that ; 
because they observe too much with their Eyes, and their Memories 
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are too good . . . and they conclude with their own Judgement, 
reckoning as it were without their Host.’ 


Presently I came to a comforting chapter on being tossed, and 
I forgave the man with the lash for expecting me to spend my 
life buying horses. And the chapter gave me a slight amusement 
because it reminded me of another book, and I found myself say- 
ing ‘There are no snakes in the whole of the island.’ It was so 
small in proportion to its heading that it seemed the author must 
have drawn up his titles in an expansive mood and written the 
text in a bleaker hour, as Horrebow surely did, when he wrote 
his famous chapter. 

The Sieur de Solleysell’s mending runs: ‘ Of the great mistake 
which people are in who think it a great disparagement to Horse- 
manship if by chance a good Horseman be thrown from his Horse.’ 
When he came to write the chapter he found that he had said all 
there was to be said. He therefore said it again in another way, 
and the little chapter might be roughly translated that a fool may 
stick on his horse all his life and still be no rider, and an excellent 
horseman come off and lose no dignity thereby. 

And that was a comfort to me, especially after my not know- 
ing that if Moses whisked his tail I should have ridden straight 
off the field, crushed. For I have fallen freely and often and 
ignominiously in every possible way. So there I felt that the 
King’s Querry and I were on common ground—not about riding, 
it must be understood, but about falling. 

After learning all this about falling, it seemed natural to turn 
to a chapter about staying on. Perhaps there would be light 
cast on that vexed question of the forward and backward seat. 

The chapter had an attractive title: ‘Of the true and perfect 
Seat which a Man shall keep upon Horseback.’ After a little 
courtly preamble the writer comes straight to the point. 


‘Before you mount your Horse, you must see that everything 
be in order about him, which you may do in an Instant, without 


_peering and prying about Everything. And when you are in the 


Saddle (for I suppose you know how to get up) you must sit upon 
your Twist, and not upon your Buttocks, though nature hath 
made them for sitting on everywhere else, but on Horseback. 
‘Being thus placed upon your Twist, and in the middle of the 
Saddle, advance your Belly towards the Pommel of it as much as 
you can, leaving a handsbreath of Space between your hinder 
Parts and the Cantle of the Saddle, but keeping your Shoulders 
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a little back, your legs being straight down as if you were on Foot, 
and your Thighs and Knees turned inwards to the Saddle, holding 
fast with them both as if you were glewed to the Saddie; plant 
your Feet firmly upon the Stirrops, your Heels a little lower than 
your Toes, and let the Ends of your Toes pass thorough the Stir- 
rops a large Inch or a little more. ... You must look a little 
Gay and Pleasant, but not Laughing, and look directly between 
the Horse’s Ears, when he goeth forward: I do not mean you 
should be as stiff as a Stake, or like to a Statue on Horseback, 
but much otherwise, that is free and with all the Liberty in the 
World—as the French say “& la négligence.” ’ 

And there is an engraving of a True and Perfect Seat upon 
Horseback—a beautiful gentleman with long curls to his waist, 
a feathered hat perched casually above his high forehead, sitting 
on his Twist in one straight line from crown to heel, and faintly 
smiling. He looked as if he had never ridden bare-back in his 
life, as if all his weight was in his stirrup-irons. In spite of his 
arch expression, he did not look nice. 

But that Twist—I pondered secretly upon it. The word was 
mysterious, and seemed faintly improper. No one I dare ask 
knew anything about it. If you shish-shished, it became vulgar. 
Only the dead could be trusted not to be vulgar, I thought. I 
turned up that fantastic person Gambado, and found that on 
occasion it would be hard to outdo him in vulgarity. Still, he was 
merely outspoken in his version of a True and Perfect Seat. Says 
he, writing in 1787: 

‘ Elegance of position is to be considered as particularly essen- 
tial to every gentleman that appears on horseback in publick. 
And I shall endeavour to point out, what must immediately 
constitute it. 

‘ The mode of leaning the body pretty forward over the pommel 
of the saddle, in a walk or a trot, has been too little in practice 
of late years, and it is high time that it should be revived. There 
is an appearance of airiness in it that embellishes the figure of a 
rider very much indeed ; particularly if he be mounted on a long 
back’d horse who throws his saddle well forward, and is unen- 
cumbered with a crupper: here, he exhibits an elegant picture 
of careless indifference and seems contemptuously to leave the 
world behind him. ... If then, you bend your body well for- 
ward, your rump sticking out properly behind, I shall have hopes 
of you.... The standing up in your stirrups whilst trotting in 
the above position (toes well out) has a most elegant and genteel 
effect.’ 
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But in the medntime, nothing about the Twist. 

Then I bethought me, and turned to that friend of the poor, 
the big Oxford Dictionary; and there the diligent, reading-glass 
in hand, will find all imaginable twists made clear. I learned, 
after spelling out several archaic references, that in 1611 someone 
was defining the Fourcheure (probably the word Solleysell used) 
as ‘that part of the bodie from whence the thighes doe part ; 
I thinke we call it the Twist.’ Soon the reader is on firmer ground. 
Says Davenant in 1668: ‘If thou dost grin I'll cleave thee from 
the Scalp unto the Twist.’ The word appears in Robinson Crusoe. 
Stevenson brings it to calling distance of yesterday in his New 
Arabian Nights. ‘If I had my hand under your twist I would 
send you flying.’ 

All that about the Twist, and not a word about its being the 
thing to sit upon in the picture of a True and Perfect Seat upon 
Horseback! I was sure that if it had been, the big Oxford 
Dictionary would have known. SolI have the entire broadside of 
that colossal work—twelve huge volumes, each much bigger than 
Solleysell’s, and printed for the most part in type about the size 
of the eye of a Xii sewing needle, that is to say, a speck—to sup- 
port me when I feel I must protest to the shade of Solleysell that 
he is found wanting in this fragment of his great book. Without 
the Dictionary’s support I should not have dared to say it. 


IV. 


The Compleat Horseman went back, on the third and rather 
cold time of asking, to my neighbour’s shelves, and I was left 
still pondering the question of the True and Perfect Seat. And 
Solleysell as a personality demanding closer acquaintance, these 
two urgencies drove me one day into the British Museum Library. 

Jacques de Solleysell, I learned, was the son of an officer of the 
Scots Guards in the service of the King of France. He was born 
in 1617, died in 1680. He was educated in a Jesuit convent in 
the country and went to Paris to learn horsemanship. Chance 
‘brought his way the opportunity of further studying the ‘ Educa- 
tion du Cheval’ in Germany. Then he opened an ‘ Académie 
Hippique ’’ which became very famous. In the fullness of time 
Solleysell was head of a School of Horsemanship for the sons of 
noblemen, which was considered the best in Europe. He wrote, 
says Larousse, Le Parfait Mareschal (so that was the title !), and 
translated La Méthode Nouvelle pour dresser les chevaux from the 
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English of the Duke of Newcastle; also a Dictionary of all the 
terms of Cavalry. 

From the notices of Solleysell in various French publications, 
it was possible to build up something of the man’s life and char- 
acter. He was evidently a person whose friendship might be 
envied, even across three hundred years. Two writers claim that 
he had a taste for music, and painted agreeably; even the big 
Larousse, which never has time or mind to be chatty, insisted 
on his scholarship: a rare kind of man, in all, to have spent his 
life in stables. That amiable person, Perrault, tossed him a few 
flowers. 


‘He was of a character serious mixt with a Gayety which made 
his Access and Conversation very agreeable. He had an engoging 
Wit and the gift of making himself lov’d and fear’d. He 
hardly went anywhere but he was surrounded by a troop ‘of young 
Gentlemen as kings are by their Courtiers. He was capable of 
educating a Prince; and it has been said of him, That he could 
have made a better Book of the perfect Honest Man than that of 
the Perfect Farrier.’ 


So far so good. But not a word from anybody about Solley- 
sell’s being Querry to the French King for his Great Horses; not 
a word about his being one of the Royal Academy of Paris— 
official honours which could not have been overlooked by his 
biographers. My perplexities seemed to be increasing. There 
drifted into my thought, and turned it cold, a memory of ‘ There 
are no snakes in the whole of the island.’ Was it possible I had 
blundered in copying the title-page—that Querry to the French 
King did not refer to Solleysell? I must see the Compleat Horse- 
man again—ask humbly of my outraged neighbour for one ‘ squint’ 
at the title-page. Then I remembered I was seated in that holy 
place of learning, that source of unfathomable knowledge, the 
British Museum Library. Doubtless some collector had at one 
time left Solleysell’s volume to the nation for me to look at to-day. 
He had ; they had. I was overwhelmed. I found not only Hope’s 
translation—the same edition as the one I had toyed at reading ; 
I found other editions—I found the Parfait Mareschal itself. I 
found Solleysell’s New Method of Dressing Horses, by the Duke 
of Newcastle. I found a little ancient book on shoeing wherein 
Solleysell is referred to as a writer on the high period of English 
portraiture might refer to Reynolds. I found that work of great- 
ness—Diderot et d’Alembert’s huge Encyclopedia (1769), with its 
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exhaustive treatment of bits, spurs, bridles, saddles, stables, horses, 
horsemen ; I noted in a lively apprehension that all the gentlemen 
in the plates were in one straight line, sitting on their Twists. In 
such a terrain you might run several hares to earth. 

The only book I failed to discover was the Dictionary of all 
the Terms of Cavalry, and that I had longed to see because of 
the lovely and outlandish words that must needs have been used. 
But I found a delightful little book by Hope on the Art of Defence 
and Pursuit with the Small Sword, called The Scots Fencing Master 
or Compleat Small-Swords-man, published by one John Reid in 
Edinburgh in 1687, and I must have a look at that, for Sir William 
Hope, Deputy-Lieutenant to the Castle of Edinburgh, was one of 
the hares I was running. There might be a word about the author 
in these yellow, blurred pages. The ‘ Art’ is described in a dialogue 
between a Scholar and a Master, and begins—(Scholar) ‘ Good 
morrow, Sir. I am glad that I have found you at home, for I 
have called several times for you and till now could never have 
the good Fortune to meet with you.’ 

I chuckled and sighed at the same time, and having discovered 
that the artless little volume contained no personal references, put 
it resolutely aside. If only it had been on horses! 

My title-page, I discovered, was copied correctly—‘ Querry to 
the French King for his Great Horses and one of the Royal Academy 
of Paris.’ Then I looked at the other volumes and remembered 
what I should have recalled earlier, that Hope translated the 
Eighth Edition of the Parfait Mareschal ; and the copy I had read 
was someone else’s editing of Hope. That meant there had been 
ten chances of blundering. 

In an earlier edition I found an engraved frontispiece of Solley- 
sell—a fine portrait of a serious-faced man of 53, with a multitude 
of curls on his shoulders and a delicate lace cravat falling in front 
of his mailed coat. It is described—‘ Jacques de Solleysell, escuyer, 
Sieur du Clapier et de la Berardiére, escuyer du Roy dans sa 
Grande Escuyrie.’ 

I seemed to be hot on the scent of this hare. Then, my fingers 
trembling from excitement and reverence blended, I opened a 
volume I had been obliged to wait for. It was a first edition, 
on show somewhere in the Museum because of its exquisite bind- 
ing, and special permission had been necessary before it might 
come to my desk. ‘The Parfait Mareschal by the Sieur de Solley- 
sell . . . Sometime one of the overseers of the French King’s Royal 
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Academy of Riding near to the Hotel de Condé, Paris.’ (In this 
volume Sir William Hope was described as Lieutenant-Governor.) 

So that was one perplexity solved. That was how, in the first 
translation, Solleysell’s list of honours began. It probably seemed 
not worth while to the printer who published ‘ the second Edition 
of the translation corrected from many errors in the Former Edition ’ 
to reprint unless he added a little to the grandeur of the book’s 
attack. And by this time Solleysell had become something of a 
legend ; his ghost wearing a piece of the mantle of the great Duke 
of Newcastle. The Royal Academy of Paris, which I had been 
so incredibly stupid as to mistake for the Academy of France 
under another name, sounded better than the French King’s Royal 
Academy of Riding. (We must not forget here that our Solley- 
sell could handle musical instruments and paint ‘agreeably.’ Per- 
haps the editor thought it would be fairer to denote the Academy 
in a general sense.) In point of fact, the Académie Hippique— 
School of Horsemanship—I found, was merely ‘ patronised by 
Royalty.’ And from Escuyer du Roi dans sa Grande Escuyrie 
was but a hop-skip-jump for an editor on the look-out for phrases, 
to Querry to the French King for his Great Horses. See what a 
grand title-page it made! And everybody concerned with the book 
being dead, who was there to contradict the editor ? 


The publisher of that 1717 edition could not have foreseen the 
industry, the patience, the merciless casting aside of hearsay that 
would one day produce a great biographical dictionary and en- 
cyclopedia wherein the facts of comparatively obscure men like 
Solleysell might appear, obtained from authentic sources—letters, 
account books, deeds of conveyance and transfer, parish registers, 
certain memoirs contemporaneous with their years. I thought of 
that as I compared these various title-pages. And it was not 
Hope’s fault, after all, that Solleysell had been wrongly described. 
I was glad to know that, as I had cherished a warm feeling for 
the Governor of Edinburgh Castle since I had read that engaging 
‘Good morrow, Sir,’ in the Compleat Small-Swords-man; he is 
another person whose acquaintance I should like to further some 
day. 

There still remained the question of the True and Perfect Seat, 
and running that hare gave me the liveliest pleasure of all. It 
also gave me several moments of compunction, and pointed a moral 
—that one should never leave a volume for ‘some day,’ but read it 
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properly, and at once. On the other hand, had I been thus 
virtuous, I should not now have had so many historic volumes, 
beyond price, on my desk ; I should never have made, in one day, 
so many friendships with the heroic dead. 

Probably, too, a hasty reader might not have blamed Solley- 
sell for the theory of the Twist had Sir William Hope been less 
canny. For I discovered, look you—searching in the same volume 
wherein I had read of the True and Perfect Seat, so as to begin 
the hunt at the beginning—that these chapters on riding came in 
the middle of the great book, and at the same time were described 
asa supplement. One could not but thoroughly appreciate Hope’s 
desire for his bit of the work not to be overlooked. He knew 
then that no one reads prefaces ; he knew that if he put his pages 
at the end of the book the reader would say, ‘ Thisis only a supple- 
ment and has nothing to do with Solleysell.’ 

It happened that the Parfait Mareschal was written in two 
parts. Hope put his own ‘Supplement’ neatly in between the 
parts, continuing the pagination of the first part through his own 
section. So that unless you were reading diligently, turning care- 
ful leaves, you might very easily miss the title-page to the supple- 
ment, thus lost in the mass of the book, and presume, as I did, 
that you were still reading a translation of the Mareschal itself. 

Turning careful leaves, I presently found it—‘ A Supplement of 
Riding, collected from the Best Authors.’ And that is how I 
came presently to make my lowliest curtsy to the Duke of New- 
castle ; for, according to Hope, he was the very Prince of Horse- 
men, and he gives him a purple patch of praise in the first chapter 
of the supplement. 

Hope explains that Solleysell’s work was concerned with the 
management and health of horses, and that as he had little to 
say about riding, except some observations to the Duke of New- 
castle’s book, he thought some chapters ‘collected from the best 
authors’ might not come amiss. Hope had read all there was to 
be read before he made his compilation, and had a sharp eye for 
“cribbing.” He knew that in a century before his day a man 
must have gone to Italy to learn to ride, and that the two French- 
men—Broue and Pluvinel—whom, with the Duke, he counts as 
his main sources, owed their horsemanship to that country. Says 
Hope : 

‘The most famous horseman that was ever in Italy was a 
Neapolitan that lived at Naples called Signor Pignatel, but he never 
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writ although he could have done it very well, being one of the 
ablest masters that ever was in Italy. Monsieur la Broue rid under 
him five years, Monsieur de Pluvinel nine years, and Monsieur St. 
Anthoine many years.’ 


This Neapolitan who never writ gave his name to a ‘ Bitt’ 
—la Pignatel—and thus earned his immortality; Monsieur St, 
Anthoine earned his as being riding-master to the great Duke. 

So I must look to one of these illustrious ones—Broue, Pluvinel, 
and the Duke of Newcastle—for the origin of the True and Perfect 
Seat. And a young man having come to my table staggering 
under an immense volume and set it in a rack before me—the 
Duke’s famous work, no less—I thought I might glance at that 
first. 

I have handled many lovely books, great books, but never a 
volume of such size and splendour as this, or a work in which so 
much romance, echoes of the divinity that doth hedge a king, the 
colour and flame of a great century, sounded like music played 
by players in a gallery while one read, or dined. A feast indeed, 
and one of the treasures of Europe, is this book. 

I had to read it in Solleysell’s courtly French, spelled in the 
old way. Although the type was huge, it was close reading, for 
seventeenth-century printers loved a tight page of even type, and 
disliked paragraphing. You could not let your eye run down; 
in running you had missed something. And I had had some lessons 
on missing something in the course of this little survey of a book 
on horses borrowed from a neighbour’s shelves. So although there 
were duties at my ear, ticking like a clock, I must deal carefully 
with this princely tome. 

I was put in my place for a start, for my horsemanship is of 
the flimsiest kind, and here are warp and weft of pure gold. The 
Duke explains that he is writing not of trifles of saddlery, but of 
the management of horses; and not to pupils, but to masters. 
‘There is no art in the world so difficult to learn (says he) as to 
be a perfect horseman. It is not in riding a hackney from Cam- 
bridge to London or from St. Germain to Paris that one becomes 
a good horseman.’ 

That was a whack for somebody in the year 1658. But then 
this was the great Duke, the very prince of horsemen, titled by 
Solleysell ‘Le trés noble, haut et trés-puissant Prince William 
Marquis et Comte de Newcastle, Vicomte de Mansfield . . . Pair 
d’Angleterre, Qui eut la charge et l’honneur d’estre gouverneur du 
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Serenissime Prince de Galles en sa jeunesse et maintenant Roy 
de la Grande Bretagne.’ 

The Duke, who companioned the Stuart in his exile, had taught 
him to ride, and reminds the Prince of this in his dedication. He 
remembers that at nine years Charles had the best seat that had 
ever been seen; his father had found it impossible to criticise the 
son’s riding. ‘And so by all these titles, sire, the book is yours. 

For a prince is never accompanied by so much majesty, not 
even on a throne, as when he is on a good horse.’ 

Coming to the body of the book, slowly I turned the pages. 
Certain paragraphs seemed to be familiar, to smack of the Com- 
pleat Horseman. Suddenly I stopped, feeling at once the joy of 
the discoverer and the pang of the condemned. Here was the 
identical chapter on the True and Perfect Seat. I ran it through. 
Hope had ‘lifted it’ intact from the Duke of Newcastle’s book. 
For some minutes I sat, staring at the page, my flushed face cupped 
in my hands. So this was the authority I had dared to deride! 
That the Oxford Dictionary should have been so misguided as to 
omit reference to the Twist as a seat was no comfort to me, for 
one cannot, after all, expect the Oxford Dictionary to look on 
words from the horseman’s point of view. In my contrition I 
decided that next time I am up I must sit in a straight line from 
crown to heel. No matter how painful it may be, I must do it: 
an act of penitence due from one who had been so careless and 
in opinion so unabashed. 

That was how the Stuart rode, and the gentlemen of a great 
and sounding century. I wonder if that was how Mary o’ Scots’ 
companions sat when she up and galloped ninety miles after Lang- 
side. It was how Newcastle rode—‘ an exhibition of horsemanship, 
by request,’ when visitors came far and near to his riding-house 
in Antwerp, after he had borrowed money to buy two Barbary 
horses and afterward increased them to eight. It seemed very 
pathetic, in passing, that this man, who had been so prodigal, 
so measureless in his bounty to the royal house, should be driven 


‘to borrow to buy a pair of horses. He would have appreciated 


the dedication of a hunting-book I saw the other day—‘ To those, 
the best of all, who cannot afford to hunt, but do so.’ 

There was something of Newcastle’s splendour in the scale and 
style of the enormous double-page engravings by Diepenbeke that 
so enrich his book. No wonder it is beyond price. No other 
century could have produced them. In each a horse or horseman 
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is the centre figure, superbly drawn, animal and man; in the 
background the park at Welbeck, the stables and house at Wel- 
beck. Here and there is a truly heroic group—the duke or the 
prince as a mythological figure with a semicircle of horses in the 
foreground sitting on their haunches waving their forelegs in the 
air, or making obeisance as the brethren’s sheaves did to Joseph’s 
in his dream. 

Each horseman, I saw, riding the clouds or the solid earth, 
was sitting on his Twist in a straight line, a large inch or a little 
more of his elegant, high-heeled, spurred boot protruding from the 
iron; and always that casually pleased look on his face. No 
matter what he is doing, the smile is the same, and the large inch 
or a little more. Even when he is jumping a stiff fence the posi- 
tion and expression are the same: never a hint of that worried 
brow which means ‘Is he going to refuse—or am I?’ 

But then, I reminded myself, these are drawings with a pur- 
pose, several purposes ; they are not photographs. I shall look at 
photographs a-plenty when I have the chance,-to see how the 
lordly ones ride to-day—if, takin. that ditch-fence-ditch they still 
keep a large inch or a litt!e mure of toe beyond the bar. I know 
well enough that the best horsemen ride ‘long,’ but not so pain- 
fully, elegantly, bodylessly long as the Duke’s chosen men thus 
shown in his plates; they still make use of that part on which 
nature intended men to sit. I have seen plenty of excellent riders 
take up their leathers a hole when the pace and the ground pro- 
voked it. That the great Duke would never allow, being no doubt 
by this time really ‘ glewed ’ to the saddle. And they must have 
done plenty of hunting in seventeenth-century France. The chasse 
a courre, now so rare and so changed, was surely then in vogue. 
I must pick up again Gaston de Foix’s book and begin that question 
at the beginning, not missing pages this time. 

It seemed hard to come back to everyday life from this little 
sojourn in the land of heroes. I made my second curtsy to the 
Duke and closed his princely volume, but I know it was left open 
in my heart. Some day I must get to know him well, approach 
by side turnings in the literature and memoirs of his day... . 
What a delightful book that would be to write! Someone has 
written it, no doubt. Someone is always writing the book one 
would like to have penned, someone with a genius for compressing 

four lifetimes into one. For, look you, one lifetime is not enough. 

















‘A CERTAIN SHABBINESS IN HUSBANDS.’ 


No; please do not misunderstand me. This is no complaint of 
too tight a marital grip of the purse-strings. I do not allude to 
those pitiful niggards who grudge their wives a stall at the Opera ; 
who jib at the cost of a stole or a toque, or whatever it may happen 
to be; and who flatly refuse to give them a holiday in Paris. The 
shabbiness is of a sartorial nature ; possibly ‘ seediness ’ would be 
a less equivocal word. ‘ But why “ Husbands ” specifically ?’ you 
ask, ‘why not Bachelors also?’ Shabbiness in Bachelors is not 
unknown, but it is with that of Husbands which we are to deal. 
In courting days many a young springal has been known to blossom 
forth into sumptuous raiment, but only to fall from his high estate 
within a few years or even months of his wedding. Increasing 
expenditure, and lessening solici' 2 as to his appearance contribute 
to this melancholy result, as welts the lure of comfortable old 
clothes and boots. It is here that the self-respecting wife steps in. 
Unluckily her efforts being spasmodic, the improvement is only 
partial, being effected, so to speak, in zones. A new and glossy 
hat contrasts badly with a wrinkled waistcoat, whilst perfectly 
creased trousers are ill matched by old and somewhat shapeless 
shoes. As Browning puts it with so much insight : 


‘Never the hat and the boots and the waistcoat all together.’ 


The average married man is prone to concentrate his thoughts 
upon business or pleasure. He cherishes the answer of the 
notoriously slovenly Duke, when his daughter pleaded with him to 
dress better: ‘My dear, what does it matter, when I am in town 
nobody knows who I am.’—‘ No, but when you are in the country !’ 
—‘ When I am in the country it don’t matter either, as everybody 


‘knows who I am.’ But alas, this defence is not open to many of 


us. We cannot all be Dukes, as we cannot all be millionaires, and 
thus our clothes must attain to a certain minimum standard, or 
at least so our wives maintain. Of course there is a level beneath 
which the most careless will not sink. Downright raggedness is 
out of the question, patches are not to be endured. But we are 
apt to be heedless of the passing of the bloom of our raiment, indif- 
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ferent if the nap begins to wear, careless of the first slight warning 
of shiny elbows. A velvet collar is, in this respect, if I may be 
allowed an Irish bull, a great pitfall. Blandly recommended by 
your tailor as ‘ giving a finish ’ to an overcoat, his words prove often 
only too prophetic, for the overcoat is practically ‘ finished ’ when 
that faint light line begins to show at the edge of the velvet ; 
Ichabod! Its glory is departed. ‘Stuff and nonsense!’ some- 
one may say. ‘The coat’s perfectly good; it only wants a new 
collar ! ’ 

Yes, but how are you going to get it ?. Who is the hero who will 
brave his tailor’s pitying condescension by asking that a new collar 
should be put on? How is he to face this comment? ‘ Well, 
of course, sir, you can have another collar put on, although 
I should have thought that perhaps a new overcoat—— 
However... . 

The alternative of taking it to an alien tailor is no less distressing. 
Even if he does not actually say : ‘ Really, sir, we do not care to 
patch up the work of other firms!’ you know that that is what 
is in his mind, and the unspoken thought is often as unnerving as 
the spoken word. 

Other masculine deficiencies have to be checked by vigilant 
wives. It is not enough to say: ‘ Harry, dear, you can’t possibly 
go to the Club in that awful old coat!’ or, ‘ You don’t mean to 
say, Charlie, that you can go to the Board with that terribly shabby 
tie!’ The wife has to be determined ; to carry the thing through 
and to see by force or by fraud, that the prospective outrage does 
not become a deplorable fact. For him to plead that his partner 
at Bridge is quite indifferent to the appearance of his coat as long 
as he wins the rubber, or that his fellow-directors are far less 
interested in the colour of his tie than in the prospect of an interim 
dividend, is brushed aside as mere evasion, the only effect of which 
is to give her a poor opinion of his associates. Indeed, when your 
wife’s demands grow too insistent, one is apt to regret those happy 


primeval times, 
‘When wild in woods the noble savage ran.’ 


Ties, as we are on the subject, are apt to prove a very delicate 
topic. The immorality, I use the word deliberately, of wives about 
ties is positively appalling. You have a tie which is an old and 
tried companion of many joys and sorrows. One day it disappears. 
Ties, as the poet says, ‘ have their day, and cease to be.’ Where 


’ 
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are the snows of yester year? Where are your ties of yester 
month ? 

When you say that you cannot find your Old Etonian tie, 
‘OQ! that horrid old rag!’ your wife replies, ‘I could not bear the 
sight of it, so I gave it to young John.’ 

Young John comes in to help with the knives and boots, and 
I subsequently see him, arrayed in my tie, walking out with our 
under-housemaid, "Melia, a sight which fills me with annoyance. 
Not that I have any wish to rival John in ’Melia’s affections, but 
because he is wearing my School colours. 

Likewise my blue tie with white spots has been donated to 
‘old Tummas,’ who potters about the garden, and who, all uncon- 
scious of offence, thanks me with a cheerful grin. Now it would 
be quite useless for me to try reprisals by presenting one of my 
wife’s hats to Melia, as such a present would probably be misin- 
terpreted by my wife, and certainly by ’Melia, and moreover I 
should have to buy my wife a new hat, whilst it never occurs to 
her that she ought to replace the ties which she purloins. 

How easy it would be if one were a millionaire! Then a ward- 
robe ‘suitable for all seasons and every occasion,’ as tailors’ 
circulars so enticingly put it, would be at once acquired, whilst a 
valet would keep it all in tip-top order with the help of trouser- 
presses, boot-trees, Meltonian creams and such aids to elegance. 

But until the glad day when one wins the Calcutta Sweep, or 
benefits by some equally delightful and improbable turn of Fortune’s 
wheel, the average husband must resign himself to a condition of 
partial, precarious and transitory magnificence. 


GrEorGE LEVESON GOWER. 











THE SWINGING SHUTTER. 
BY F. H. DORSET. 


THERE it was again! Mrs. Legann paused with one foot on the 
bottom step of the stairs and listened, clicking her tongue against 
her teeth vexedly. Robert had said he’d fixed it up all safe just 
before he left home that afternoon, and that the glazier would 
come in to-morrow to mend the broken window-pane. But that 
was just like Robert. He never did any practical job efficiently, 
and after seven years of marriage with him she ought to have known 
better than to expect anything different. Now she was alone in 
the house for the night, and must make shift to fix that shutter 
in the back kitchen herself. If she left it all manner of untidy 
things would blow in on this wind; dead leaves, and twigs, from 
that disgraceful shrubbery that Robert was always going to trim 
up and sweep and never did. So thought the mind of Barbara 
Legann, rapidly and almost mechanically, as she turned her back 
on the stairs and made her way along the passage to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Legann’s mind had become used to thinking like that about 
Robert Legann. It had become used to a number of unsatisfactory 
things during the past seven years; and yet, behind this working 
acceptance of untidy facts it still remained baffled and a little lost, 
as it had been during those queer early years of marriage. Some- 
times she wondered if that sense of strangeness would ever wear 
away, or whether it would have been less enduring if she had not 
been brought up by Aunt Philippa, imbued so early in life with 
the supreme importance of tidiness, physical and spiritual. To 
Aunt Philippa a neat room represented the outward and visible 
sign of a well-ordered spiritual life. Cleanliness and godliness, 
neatness and the captaincy of one’s soul, were inseparable affinities, 
so Barbara from the age of six had been trained with gentle firmness 
to recognise these things and conform to them, and the fact that 
it had cost her tears and effort (for Nature originally had been 
very untidy with Barbara) only served to drive them the more 
deeply into her habit of mind. There were no swinging shutters 
in Barbara’s soul—at least, not now. The last troublesome case- 
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ment had been firmly closed seven years ago. Her imprisonment 
was voluntary ; why then should it still persist in feeling so strange ? 

Out of doors a purposeful October wind, engaged in sweeping 
clear the corridors of the world, buffeted ‘The Lawn, Beachland 
Avenue, Burlington’ with mighty buffets; almost as though that 
orderly habitation were an untidiness which must be swept away 
into the remote dustpan of the stars. Barbara had already been 
all over the house once, closing and bolting windows against the 
gale’s wet wrath, and it seemed to her that the noise without 
intensified the silence of the house within, insulated her from all 
the world. Robert, her husband, was up in London, reading a paper 
on a mysterious subject known as ‘ Significs’ at a Conference of 
the learned. The Leganns’ solitary maid had received a telegram 
from a sick mother and departed to her for an indefinite period, 
and the ‘ daily ’ did not come until 9a.m. Barbara, however, was 
not nervous of solitude, for in the kitchen, ponderous in his basket, 
lay Bowlines the bulldog. Robert had called him that because he 
said it described him, his lines being distinctly bowed, and never 
mind the original application of the word in its relation to ships 
and square-sails ; but for brevity he was usually called Lines. By 
day an example of amiable sloth, Lines became with every nightfall 
the efficient and conscientious house-guard, a walking Suspicion, 
the patroller of hall and passages, sallying forth from his basket 
beneath the kitchen table to investigate and if need be report on 
any unusual sound. He came out now to superintend the conquest 
of the crashing shutter, and, the task being accomplished and a 
panful of dead leaves swept up from the back-kitchen floor and 
neatly consumed in the stove, re-entered his basket at his mistress’s 
firm command, after evincing a strong desire to accompany her to 
the dining-room, for repose on a forbidden hearthrug before a gas 
fire. 

Barbara had meant to go to bed early—the hall clock was 
striking nine—and to read herself to sleep, but now the desire for 
either bed or book deserted her. She switched on the dining-room 
light, and sat down in an easy chair beside the hearth; and im- 
mediately she became conscious that she was listening for some- 
thing, for some sound inside the house in contradistinction to the 
noise without. Something was missing, the regular annoying 
‘bang, bang’ of the shutter which she had just secured. She 
missed it now, even as she missed the irritating untidiness of Robert. 
This was the time in the evening when Robert, unless engaged at 
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work in his study, after reducing an orderly dinner table to a wreck 
of casual crumbs and cigarette-ash and crumpled serviette, carried 
more cigarette-ash and countless burnt matches and an armful of 
papers into the drawing-room, where he smoked, read, and com- 
mented for an hour or so in abstracted indifference to her own 
remarks. Then he went and did a little more work in his study 
and she gathered up the odds and ends, and ran the sweeper across 
the carpet, and went up to bed. And they had been married for 
seven years. And he was forty, and she was not so far off that 
age herself. And their joint income amounted to four hundred a 
year. And it was never likely to be any more as long as Robert 
remained absorbed in Significs, and missed the Significance of 
nearly everything else. How extraordinary, how really extra- 
ordinary, that she had not perceived it must be like this seven 
years ago! That she had ever imagined Robert to be a Soul in 
Need of Love,a Child in Need of Devotion! That she had ever 
thought he could be an Outlet or an Adventure! Life with Robert 
was just like living with a very kind unscalable wall. He was 
really quite sufficient for himself. He only needed tidying after 
and feeding and an occasional excursion into physical affection, 
and any nice woman could have done all those things for him quite 
as well as herself. He never had vitally needed her. Perhaps she 
wouldn’t have ever deluded herself into believing that he did if 
she hadn’t been running away from disorder and confusion at the 
time, so desperately set on keeping the house of her soul in good 
conventional order. It was easy enough to look back now with 
discernment, but at the time, while struggling to gain control over 
powerful emotions, it had not been so easy to think, at least, not 
to think all round a trying situation. George Wright was already 
married, and though it was not his fault that Lucy Wright, whom 
he had married so young, was a silly sickly creature, painted and 
brittle, or that he liked talking with Barbara, or that the inadvertent 
touch of his hand on her arm had lit fire within her veins, yet all 
these things were no justification for letting herself fall in love with 
George Wright. To do such a thing meant wreckage of ideals, and 
no one trained and beloved by Aunt Philippa could do such a thing 
lightly. In some respects Aunt Philippa might have been a bit 
of a fool, but in other matters she was sublimely right. Even over 
the disillusionment of seven years Barbara could not feel otherwise 
about poor Aunt Philippa, only ... If one could ever have 
spoken plainly to Aunt Philippa perhaps the situation might have 
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been saved without rushing so hastily, so desperately, into pursuit 
of Robert Legann—and getting him. But how could one ever 
speak plainly about fire in one’s veins—that particular kind of fire 
—to anyone who wore such stays as Aunt Philippa had worn 
(things that compressed and bulged the human female form quite 
indecently), but who yet always edged nervously away from any 
suggestion that the human race was not entirely sexless? You 
couldn’t, but neither could you separate the fire in your blood from 
the fire in your soul which burnt before the shrine of Ideal Love. 
Ideal Love meant service, the utter giving of oneself to the serving 
of Another. The lower fire was meant to be merged into the higher ; 
the point was that you mustn’t let the wrong person kindle it. 
George Wright was, of course, the wrong person, all the more so 
because, but for the existence of Lucy Wright, he would have been 
so distinctly the right one; which was why, that evening on the 
terrace when they had both hovered perilously on the verge of 
speech, she had metaphorically run away from him and gone over 
and talked to Robert Legann, in whom she suddenly saw something 
of the wistfulness which had first attracted her to George. He too 
looked as if he needed Love; moreover he was poor. His very 
abstractedness suggested to Barbara’s kindled imagination only the 
diffidence of a humble hungry soul. It had seemed in those days 
that it would be a very lovely, a very tender thing, to feed the 
hungry and kindle the diffident as represented by Robert Legann, 
to shower upon him all that must not be showered upon George, 
and so to enter with him upon the Freedom of the City of Life. 
The idea even assumed the dimensions of a Vocation, so when at 
last he proposed to her, under the esthetic influence of a harvest 
moon, she had accepted him with solemn exaltation. This was 
the result. Not liberty, no fine adventuring into the sublime of 
soul and body, for Robert did not even seem to mind much her 
failure to grasp the science of Significs ; only the privilege of con- 
tinually tidying up in the wake of a chronically untidy man who 
yet liked everything about him to be orderly ; only imprisonment 
and the closing of all rebellious shutters for ever. Who was to 
blame for such an outcome of so much idealism ? Herself, George, 
Robert, or Aunt Philippa? Or the whole lot of them? Well, it 
was futile to speculate, and futile to sit here thinking about it. 
Such thinking thus indulged might lead to snatching up axes and 
smashing open shutters which one had screwed up oneself, which 
involved smashing ideals into the bargain, and making a wilderness 
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of one’s only garden of roses, the last worst fate of all. No; there 
might have been one worse than that; to have wrecked George’s 
idealism as well. Even if she smashed her way now out of the 
neat house of Duty she would not have to devastate George’s garden 
along with her own. He and Lucy had long ago passed out of her 
ken. They had gone to live in Scotland and she had heard nothing 
of them since her marriage. Out of all the tumult of her first love 
she could always retain the dual knowledge that though George’s 
own eyes had betrayed his love for her yet he and she had parted 
with no more personal speech than an abstract conversation on the 
Beauty of the Unattainable and an inadvertent yet eloquent touch 
upon her arm. Dear George! She had at least saved him from 
falling by her flight, even if by doing so she condemned them both 
to perpetual frustration. But no! After all, she hadn’t been as 
heroic as that sounded. She had quite definitely tried to find in 
Robert Legann an equivalent to George Wright, and if she had 
succeeded she wouldn’t be feeling like this. She ought to have 
had the courage to turn her back on George without pursuing 
Robert. She ought to have ... What ought she, domestic sen- 
timentalist by training, with no leaning towards any other career 
than that of wifehood, to have done? Become a barren spinster, 
dabbling in pursuits which did not really interest her, even as Aunt 
Philippa dabbled when not absorbed in mothering her orphaned 
niece? Still, Aunt Philippa had kept her freedom, while she, 
Barbara, barren wife in every respect, had lost hers, lost it for 
nothing. 

She recalled herself from profitless depths of bitterness and 
looked at the dining-room clock. Only five minutes had passed 
since she sat down. What journeys the mind could take, and 
linger about, within five minutes! And how intolerably silent the 
house was, silent and sealed in the midst of siege! Even as the 
thought re-assailed her it was shattered by the violent shrilling of 
the electric bell on the front door, followed by a throaty startled 
bark from Bowlines in the kitchen. She jumped up, instinctively 
smoothing her hair. Who ever could that be? Perhaps—no, it 
was too late, surely, for a telegram from Robert to say he’d forgotten 
something and would she send it on. Bowlines was already wad- 
dling cautiously across polished linoleum ; she could hear his feet ; 
and Barbara hurried out to join him. He had stopped, growling, 
in the shadow between the rising staircase and the kitchen before 
she switched up the hall light and approached the front door. She 
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flung him a word in passing—‘ Good dog!’ then, with her hand 
on the latch, paused. ‘The Lawn’ after all was rather isolated, 
and some tramp or vagabond might know that she was alone, with 
a few valuables and some cash. Better be cautious. She adjusted 
the old-fashioned chain on the door and opened it an inch. ‘ Who’s 
there ?’ she demanded. 

A cultivated man’s voice replied: ‘ Does Mrs. Legann live here?’ 

‘George!’ 

The word shot from her before she knew it. She had never 
called him George before to his face, but even as she remembered 
that the memory slipped past her and was gone. What did it 
matter? She dropped the chain, and simultaneously the great 
hands of the wind threw the door open and thrust George Wright 
towards her across the threshold. A rug on the floor billowed, a 
picture-frame clapped upon the wall, fallen creeper-leaves sped to 
the hall’s four corners, and her visitor swung about and forced the 
door to firmly before he faced her fully. 

‘Sorry,’ he said, ‘ blowing in like this! But thank God it’s the 
right house at last! I was just going to beat back to the station.’ 
He looked at her, laughing and holding out his hand. ‘Mrs. 
Legann! I hope you recognise me—George Wright!’ 

So he hadn’t heard that exclamation of hers, thanks to the wind. 
She took his extended hand and shook it with nervous energy. 

‘Why,’ she said, ‘ how ever do you come to be here? I thought 
you were in Scotland! We haven’t heard anything about you for 
years and years. We'd quite lost sight of you!’ 

‘T had to go back to Weyminster on business,’ explained George, 
‘and catch the late train from there to London. But I missed the 
connection at Burlington Junction at eight o’clock, and found I’d 
nearly four hours to fill in before the midnight train. Then I 
remembered I’d heard you people were living here, so I set out to 
find you, not knowing the village is so far from the station. There 
didn’t seem to be any conveyance about, so I walked it—the storm 
wasn’t much then—and some fool directed me wrongly. Hence 
this. I must catch the last train to Town, but I thought that if 
you weren’t away I might cadge hospitality from you until then 
and learn how you were getting on. I’ve been a shocking corre- 
spondent—but then I never knew your Aunt at all well and only 
met your husband once or twice, so I’d no excuse for bothering you 
with letters.’ 

‘Robert’s away on one of his lecture-stunts,’ said Barbara, 
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‘and my maid’s gone off suddenly to her sick mother ; so I’m alone 

and there’s only tomato soup and cold beef and that sort of thing 
in the larder ; but you’re welcome to what there is, and I’m delighted 
to see you. Give me your rain-coat and hat; I'll put them in 
the kitchen to dry, and just you sit down in the dining-room. 
I’ve lit the gas fire in there. Are your feet wet?’ 

He laughed. 

‘You haven’t changed a bit—Mrs. Legann!’ he said. ‘ Just 
the same methodical young woman, anxious about other people’s 
possibly wet feet! Mine, I’m glad to say, are reasonably dry. 
Hallo! What’s this monster ?’ 

Bowlines advanced from the shadow, thunderously growling. 

‘ He’s all right,’ apologised Barbara hastily. ‘By day he’s an 
angel to everybody, but he always gets suspicious after the house 
is locked up. Basket, Lines!’ 

She carried the dripping coat and hat to the back regions and 
draped them on chairs around the stove ; that deceptive depository 
of coke and household rubbish which served to keep the hot-water 
supply of ‘ The Lawn’ at boiling-point but would only simmer pots 
and kettles. In the back kitchen she heated soup on the gas-stove 
and prepared a supper-tray with deft accustomed movements, but 
above her task her mind remained suspended, faintly stunned. 
George, George, was sitting in the front room. Not Robert, but 
George. 

He rose from beside the fire at her return and took the tray from 
her politely. ‘I’m giving you a lot of trouble,’ he said apologetic- 
ally. ‘I wouldn’t have come if I’d known I’d be as late and 
inconvenient as this!’ 

‘Rubbish! It’s no trouble and I’m so glad to see you again.’ 
She looked at him carefully. ‘ You’re looking well. How’s Mrs. 
Wright ?’ 

Her quick eyes dropped as she spoke, veiling their registration 
of shock. Whatever might be the case with herself, George had 
changed. Seven years ago he had dressed neatly, but his clothing 
had hung on a sparse figure, his eyes, though wont to twinkle, had 
been hungry eyes, despite his very comfortable income. To-day 
George’s figure filled the well-cut tweed which covered it, and 
required cunning tailoring. That might easily be forgiven, since 
forty cannot be thirty-two; but something more serious had hap- 
pened to his face. It had become smooth, satisfied. The eyes still 
smiled, but they smiled differently. He no longer looked like a man 
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who worshipped the Unattainable Beauty, and, for all his apologies, 
the very ease of tone with which he addressed her after these years 
of silence betrayed a mind at ease ; more at ease than it should have 
been, considering—oh so certainly !—that he had loved her. 

Yet he had taken the trouble to look her up like this. Why ? 

Was he just curious—so far cured of the old powerful attraction 
that he could bear to come and stare at its remains? Did he think 
that time had brought about in her just the same attitude of mind ? 
Well, why shouldn’t he think so, when he had never known for 
certain that she loved him? When she had run right away and 
married Robert ? 

George Wright hesitated before making reply to her question. 
‘ My wife’s very well,’ he said, ‘ but . . . younevermether. She’s 
my second wife—Lucy died a year after you were married. I 
married again—very quietly—six months later—a girl I’d known 
and cared for for years. Margaret was very straight; wouldn’t 
have anything to do with me until after poor Lucy’s consumption 
finished her. But she stuck to me, and waited. I hope ’—(he 
smoothed his hair a shade too complacently as he spoke)—‘ I hope 
I’ve made her happy. She deserves it. She says I have.’ 

Barbara Legann walked very steadily to a chair which she could 
hardly see and sat down calmly. 

‘I said that you looked well!’ she exclaimed lightly. ‘I’m so 
glad you’re happy. You don’t mind my saying so now, Mr. Wright, 
do you ? but in the old days you looked so—wistful—that I very 
nearly fell in love with you myself; only I met Robert.’ 

‘Ah yes!’ He smiled. ‘ Robert was fatal, wasn’t he? We 
all saw it from the first, and wished you luck. Do you know, Mrs. 
Legann, that I sensed your sympathy and very nearly told you 
about Margaret ? I felt that you’d understand and admire her 
attitude—which, to tell the truth, seemed almost too noble for my 
poor human code. I’m glad she stuck to it now, though. But 
when I saw you so absorbed in your own charming love-match I 
thought it wiser to dry up myself. In fact, I was beastly jealous 
of your happiness. Fate didn’t seem to dish things out at all 
evenly. Poor Lucy wasn’t to blame. Her health made her so 
... difficult.’ 

Somewhere deep within Barbara a small voice echoed ‘ Poor 
Lucy !’ 

‘I didn’t know she was consumptive,’ she said aloud. 
‘We didn’t know it at first,’ he replied, beginning to stir his 
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soup. ‘It—spoilt everything, of course. Treatment only checked 
it, but at the last it was rapid.’ His momentarily serious face 
lightened back to its former complacency. ‘ However,’ he said, 
‘she’s at rest now. Some day I hope you and Margaret will meet, 
but she never will leave Edinburgh for long. She’s a typical 
Scotch lassie, and we’ve three bairns already and are thinking of 
a fourth.’ 

Barbara regarded him, and quivered with silent fury. Garrulous, 
satisfied, self-centred! He had never wanted the Unattainable 
Beauty, but only possession of his Scotch Margaret. It was from 
this, from this, that she had fled into the blankness of marriage with 
Robert! The irony of it! But Robert was the better man of 
the two. He wasn’t complacent, full-fed, slicked smooth with 
satisfaction and wifely ministrations. He had, never discussed 
Unattainable Beauty, but at least he pursued Significs, and perhaps 
beheld loveliness in that peculiar abstract thing which he called 
‘Meaning.’ Perhaps if one arose and battered fiercely enough upon 
the surface of Robert’s soul one might really strike out at last a 
divine spark, kindle it to mutual understanding. But who ever 
struck divine fire out of a pound of butter? George had turned 
into butter, butter, butter! She experienced a savage desire to 
empty his bowl of tomato soup over his head, to see soup trickling 
down in the chink between his neck and his spotless white collar, 
and over the spotless white collar, and the absolutely correct tie, 
and the impeccable suit. She curbed the impulse with difficulty, 
alarmed at her own reaction from the emotions of the few minutes 
before George’s dramatic reappearance in her life. 

‘We’ve no children,’ she said, and then added the nearest 
equivalent she could find to an upturned bowl of soup. ‘ You 
don’t look as if you were much worried by yours. I expect your 
wife gets all the hard graft with them, doesn’t she ?’ 

Again George laughed, complacent as ever. 

‘Luckily,’ he said, ‘Margaret doesn’t seem to mind. She’s 
essentially maternal, and kids don’t trouble her. And we can 
afford the necessary Nannie and underling. I’m sorry you’ve no 
youngsters, though.’ 

‘So are we.’ (Damn Scotch Margaret’s essentially maternal 
nature! George shouldn’t at any rate labour under the delusion 
that the Leganns were childless from choice. But was it quite 
honest to imply that Robert regretted his lack of offspring? He’d 
never shown any sign of it.) ‘Still, if we’d four children Robert 
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would have to push their perambulators himself. I’d be too busy. 
So perhaps it’s just as well.’ 

‘I’m sorry Legann’s away. Perhaps I'll see him in Town, if 
he’s up there ?’ 

‘He comes home to-morrow. By the way, there’s whisky on 
the sideboard, unless you’d rather have beer with that beef. I'll 
make coffee for us both presently.’ 

‘Thanks. Whisky for me.’ 

He rose, and filled his glass from decanter and siphon. She 
watched him. ‘Quite at home!’ she thought. ‘ And he’s never 
bothered about me for years and years and donkey’s ears! And 
I married Robert because of him instead of waiting for the right 
man—if he exists. But do right men exist, or is it all fancy ?’ 

‘ You know,’ said George, returning to the table with his whisky- 
and-soda and standing beside her sentimentally, ‘ that you haven’t 
changed a bit, except that you look like a very happy woman 
and you used sometimes to look like a not very happy girl!’ 

Barbara smiled ironically. 

‘We’re both good advertisements for matrimony,’ she said. 
‘Robert and I never quarrel. He seems to like me all right. And 
so many couples who started out when we did have fallen by the 
way. Don’t you think that marriage, after six or seven years, is 
a great art?’ 

‘T believe,’ replied George sententiously, ‘ it’s a great art inside 
the first year. But I don’t mind telling you, to be frank, that I 
shouldn’t have tried to look you people up if I hadn’t already heard 
at Weyminster that your match, like my second venture, was a 
complete success. I shouldn’t have liked to find you enduring a 
broken romance. You always reminded me of Margaret, and I 
wanted to think of you as being happy as Margaret is now.’ 

‘Thank you, my friend!’ said Barbara. ‘I think I’ll make 
the coffee.’ 

She escaped. Under the kitchen table Bowlines, still distrust- 
fully glowering and snorting as he chewed some delectable object, 
let her pass without his usual effusive greeting. She did not notice 
the fact. She made coffee with stony efficiency. For the rest of 
her life, she felt, she would be always stonily efficient. It didn’t 
pay to be anything else, when you were irrevocably wedded to 
Significs and Disillusion, when you had forfeited the possibility of 
high Adventure and all the gaiety of laughter for nothing. After 
all, she knew Robert too well now. Any divine sparks in him 
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would never be kindled by her. If she tried to strike them forth 
from him again, after the feeble lost attempts of her bewildered 
youth, he would think she was hysterical, and probably he’d be 
right. She must be hysterical, and forty-ish, to be upset like this, 
Whatever else but hysteria could it have been which made her long 
to empty tomato soup over George’s head ? 

She returned to the dining-room, and noticed grimly that George 
had finished his plateful of cold beef and seemed to like the cheese 
and biscuits. His smile expressed his appreciation, nicely adorned 
with gratitude. Well, after all, why shouldn’t the man enjoy his 
food when he’d been starving for hours ? 

‘By Jove !’ he said, as they sat together by the gas fire, sipping 
coffee, ‘I’m eternally grateful to you, Mrs. Legann. Frankly, I 
funked eating anything at your Station Hotel... although I 
meant at first to feed there before I came on. But by the time I 
struck the right house I was feeling pretty empty, and wondering 
whether you people would conclude I’d dined, and whether I dared 
say I hadn’t, turning up like this.’ 

‘How absurd !’ 

‘Not at all. Friends drift apart and become acquaintances 
sometimes, when they haven’t met for nearly seven years.’ 

‘You wouldn’t have come at all if you’d really thought so of 
us!’ 

‘Shrewd woman! I suppose not. Well?’ 

‘Well what ?’ 

‘I’ve gassed to you about Margaret and the bairns and all my. 


affairs. You always attracted confidences—Barbara. May I use’ 
your Christian name, or would the beloved Robert object? He. 


always looked rather . . . rugged.’ 

‘He wouldn’t object in the least.’ 

‘Well then, Barbara, tell me about yourself.’ 

‘I’ve told you; and they told you at Weyminster. Robert’s 
writing an article on “ Meaning”’ for a new Encyclopedia, and I 
just succeed in keeping him and his belongings tidily together. 
It’s a fair division of labour. What are you doing now ?’ 

‘ Retired from the business. Margaret had means of her own 
and so have I; so our marriage has enabled me to concentrate on 
my hobby.’ 

‘What's that ? You used to try to paint pictures, didn’t you ? 
I never thought much of them!’ 

‘You pain me. No; I haven’t touched a paint-brush for ages. 
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Art was just a... refuge, you know. Now I breed foxes. A 
fox-farm. Silvers, you know, for their pelts. It’s beginning to 
ay.’ 
% Oh!’ said Barbara slowly. ‘ You breed foxes . . . for their 
fur. How cold-blooded of you, George! Almost like raising pedi- 
gree pups, dogs, just to be killed for gain!’ 

‘Not at all. It’s quite impersonal and we kill humanely. I 
employ two men to run the thing.’ 

‘Isee! Two nurses for your children, and two nurses for your 
foxes. The only difference is that you don’t kill the children for 
their pelts ! ’ 

‘My dear friend, Barbara... 

* Well, I think it’s beastly! Not the babies, the foxes. Ordin- 
ary trapping’s bad enough... .’ 

‘It’s a great deal worse, let me tell you... 

‘Then don’t let’s talk about any of it. You men are siill 


> 


’ 
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savages... . 
‘And you women wear the furs!’ 
‘I know, I know! We’re all savages! ... Tell me about 
your children.’ 


But it struck Barbara, after twenty minutes’ more conversation, 
that George really knew very little about his children. They were 
just so many outward visible signs of his triumph in having at 
last brought the once Unattainable Beauty of his Margaret down 
to earth. Was his Margaret really happy, she wondered? Did 
she mind beholding a sleepy satisfied look in his eyes in place of 
the old hungry aspiration? If Margaret was truly like herself she 
must mourn it like death; but perhaps she was really absorbed 
in her nursery and the Silver Foxes. Perhaps she and Barbara 
were not really alike at all. 

George was talking now, well launched on a tide of personal 
reminiscence. He was telling her the whole story of his life. 
Thank God, Robert had never told her the whole story of his life ! 
Robert at least had dignity. He didn’t splash in sentiment, wallow 
heavily in the sublime. He wouldn’t discuss intimate domestic 
details concerning herself with any other woman as George was 
now discussing his wife with her. Did Scotch Margaret know that 
her George talked about her like that? And one couldn’t stop 
him, one was too ashamed to stop him, because once one had 
imagined oneself in his arms. 

He ceased at last, and looked at the clock. He jumped up. 
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* Eleven-thirty ! ’ 

‘Yes. It’s late. It'll take you twenty minutes by the direct 
road to the station; I’m so sorry, but Robert’s driven the car to 
London.’ 

‘Never mind. The wind’s dropped, and I’ve enjoyed our chat 
enormously. You and Legann must come and stay with us. You 
must meet Margaret.’ 

‘Thanks. I'll tell Robert. Wait a minute and I'll get your 
things. They'll be dry now.’ 

George Wright walked into the hall and waited, glowing pleas- 
antly. Legann was a lucky fellow, almost as lucky as himself. 
A very understanding charming woman was Barbara, just as she 
had been a charming understanding girl. 

Curious sounds came from the kitchen. Growling, exclamations, 
That dog . . . he stepped forward, but Barbara emerged on the 
instant, bearing his coat. Her body shook convulsively. She held 
out to him what looked like the well-sucked corpse of a small dank 
brown animal. 

‘Your hat!’ she said. ‘Lines.... Oh, it’s nearly as good 
as a bowl of tomato soup . . . emptied all over...’ She leant 
against the wall and continued to laugh. 

‘What the devil...’ 

‘Oh, don’t ask me to explain! For pity’s sake go! Go! Go, 
go, go! I can’t stand another minute... .’ 

He opened the front door hurriedly. As though it had waited 
for that very moment the wind re-awoke and leapt savagely inside. 
The open kitchen door swung and slammed. The very house 
shook. Something in the back regions began to crash rhythmically. 
It went on swinging and crashing after the front door had closed 
and Barbara stood alone in the hall. 

‘ There it is again, that shutter!’ said Barbara. And mechanic- 
ally, steadily, methodically, she went to close it. 
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A FISHERMAN’S TALES. 
BY ‘AL KHANZIR.’ 


‘The angler schall have hys holsom walke and mery at hys owne ease, 
and also many a sweyt eayr of divers erbis and flowres that schall make 
hym ryght hongre and well disposed in hys body. He schall heyr the melodies 
melodious of the ermony of byrdes: he schall se also the yong swannes and 
signetes folowing ther eyrours, duckes, cootes, herons, and many other 
fowlys with their brodys . .. and if the angler take the fyssche, hardly 
than ys ther no man meryer then he in his sprites.’ 


The Treatyse of Fysshynge with an Angle :—1496. 


Tue ‘ Treatyse’ is right. Angling does not begin and end with 
the taking of the fish, as, of course, we Brothers of the Angle know 
full well. If we take the fish, then so much the better. But if 
we don’t—well, there are the birds and the beasts and the flowers, 
the artist’s joy in a cast well and truly made, the talks with the 
ghilly on the bank, and the scenes that would else have gone 
unvisited. In the-tales.which follow, some fish we shall catch 
together ; but, for the rest, I shall do my best to emphasise those 
other aspects of angling. Let’s begin with the ‘ Virgin River,’ 
my introduction to which I owe to the Political Department. 

In India the Political Department is the envy of all beholders. 
Whether we consider those of its members who are our accredited 
representatives at the Courts of the Indian States, or those who 
administer the border provinces of the North-West Frontier and 
Baluchistan, the statement is equally true; they are a race apart. 
They walk with kings; when they move abroad they are garlanded 
like sacrificial oxen; their coming is announced by the blare of 
bands and the roar of cannon ; and, above all, they enjoy the full 


dress of a Portuguese admiral, complete with peculiar hat. True, 


in these degenerate days they have lost something of their pristine 
power; but at least they preserve their panache. It has been 
said of them that ‘the purple bloom fades in the scornful climate 
of England.’ Maybe; but after all—and this how few of us can 
boast ?—they have had their day. 

Frankly, I do my best to cultivate the Political Department. 
In their company there is a reflected glory. Moreover, as is true 
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of all the really great, they keep the common touch. Much of the 
enjoyment which I have got from life in India has been due to 
their kindness and help. 

So you will understand how I come to have a good friend in 
the Political Department: a friend who—and here again we 
recognise the stamp of greatness—is a fisherman. One of the 
frontier sort he is: until the other day he ran a kingdom on our 
north-western border, a primitive kingdom of wild men and little- 
known hills, as big as a State in the New Europe. And, somewhere 
in the heart of the kingdom, was the Virgin River. Need I say 
more? We set out with a dual object: to fish the Virgin River ; 
and to explore a new route, commercial and strategic, to the sea. 

Our way lay down and down through typical Central Asian 
uplands ; following drab valleys with drab hills on either hand. 
Lifeless, colourless country : it-is often a matter for marvel where 
the people of these lands find inspiration for their richly-hued art. 
And then, as we topped a pass in the aftermath of our first sunrise, 
we had the answer there before us. At our feet the plain spread 
like the sea to the ranges bounding the horizon, or lapped round 
nearer, isolated, hills that jutted island-wise in the middle distance. 
Featureless and dead for the most part that plain; not even the 
daily march of dust-devils had yet begun to cross it. Yet not 
wholly featureless ; for here was an oasis, a cluster of villages, where 
precious water, led laboriously by subterranean channels, gave 
fertility to the soil. And the secret stood revealed. The mud 
walls of the vineyards with their high-lights of rose and of crimson 
and of claret, their shadows of violet and mauve and indigo, the 
mosaic of chequered fields bright with the gleam of green young 
wheat, and the halo of the apricot-blossom where it crowned the 
orchards, the sun had taken all of these and with them woven a 
Persian carpet fit surely for the Shah. The sun is the supreme 
artist. 

Ninety miles on and a blurred mass loomed before us in the 
now dazzling glare; gradually, as we approached, the mass took 
shape as a loopholed keep perched on a rock far out on the plain. 
It was the castle of the king whose domains we were to traverse 
all the way to the sea. There are castles which are grand ; there 
are others which are merely grim. This castle was neither ; mean, 
blind, and weather-worn, it was in its decay at once senile and 
obscene. Save where shadows lurked by eave and buttress, the 
colour of keep and rock, both, was the colour of the landscape round, 
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one uniform drab ; it was hard to judge where mother-rock ended 
and mud-walls begun. The whole suggested a great rotting hulk, 
mastless and derelict, adrift on the sea-like plain. 

On the topmost deck, shimmering in the reflected heat, stood 
a tiny figure dressed in flaming red, a woman’s figure; she was 
that lost soul, a woman of a harem which has outlasted its lord, 
who lives on despised and rejected, yet prisoner for life. And 
below in the stifling darkness, bedridden and blind, the old king 
lay—still lies—an unconscionable time a-dying ; he has not now 
been seen by outside eyes these many years. More than its fair 
share of the macabre there is about that mean, mouldering, old 
keep, with the stains of sewage on its walls blistering in the sun. 
There must be ghosts in the Castle of Ninety Miles End. 

Of these ghosts let me tell you a tale. It goes back many years 
to the days when the bedridden king was young—still heir apparent ; 
to the days of his father, who was, it seems, a ruler old-fashioned 
even for those days. 

One fine day this former king went on a journey; leaving 
behind his wives, his concubines, his eunuchs, his negro slaves, 
and his treasure, all safe in the Castle of Ninety Miles End. Did 
I say safe? I exaggerate. It was dull in the castle with the 
master away. Adventure came knocking at the gate and fair hands 
unbolted it—to sundry of the king’s sirdars, young men and lusty. 
Followed sounds of revelry by night. And at dawn the sirdars left ; 
taking with them each his whack of the royal treasure. 

Soon after, the king came back; it was the day of reckoning. 
The erring women were a simple matter: Spurlos versenkt. The 
sirdars were more difficult ; they had absconded. However, in the 
end they, too, were laid by the heels. But then it was that the 
late king slipped up: not content with mere execution he indulged 
in unpleasant embellishments. Government got wind of these 
embellishments and was, very properly, shocked. 

Government made the next move. The king had a prime 
minister or wazir. And Government secretly commissioned this 


' wazir to watch his master and to report on his goings-out and his 


comings-in, lest there should be further grisly incidents. For a 
time all went merry as a marriage-bell. Then the king smelt a rat. 
Now the king had two sons, the heir apparent whom we wot 


- of—ever a sore disappointment to his father—and a younger son, 


a real chip of the old block. So the king sent for his younger son, 
and ‘ My boy,’ said he, ‘ that wazir is double-crossing us; cut his, 
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throat.’ The younger said ‘Aye, Aye!’ but the elder made reply, 
‘I am your first-born ; if there are throats to be cut, the right is 
mine.’ ‘ You!’ said the king, ‘if it were no more than a sheep- 
killing, I should yet not trust you.’ Shortly after, the wazir 
died suddenly. 

This was too much for Government. The late king was 
removed ; and his elder son reigned—in fact, in name at least still 
reigns—in his stead. As for the younger son, you may still meet 
him where he lives in retirement. An old gentleman he is now, 
with a strong, hawklike face and the beard of a Biblical patriarch. 
His brother at Ninety Miles End has no heir; who knows ?—he 
may yet reign in his turn. ... ; 

Now the removal of the olej. ngyycaused no little stir. It is 
a wild country. And there was the treasure in the Castle of Ninety 
Miles End. Government decided that this treasure must be 
removed and invested safe out,.of harm’s way. So a force of a 
British Mountain Battery and some Indian infantry marched out 
these ninety miles to take it over. At first, however, no treasure 
could it find—till the battery commang:r, with a gunner’s matchless 
flair, unearthed the hiding-place in the ,thickness of the walls. 

The treasure consisted of some nineteen lakhs all in silver of 
every sort, perhaps two million silver coins. Remained the problem 
of its removal. Donkeys, camels, bullocks, every type of pack- 
animal was collected ; while the soldiery shovelled the silver into 
sacks, 

The British mountain gunner of those days was still, literally, 
‘ the pick of the army,’ a son of Anak. And he wore baggy trousers 
of appropriate size, trousers that tucked into short leather gaiters 
above the ankle. What happened you can guess. As he shovelled, 
coins would keep slipping into his trousers; in fact, or so runs 
the tale, by the time the convoy was loaded he was solid silver 
from his ankles upwards. And before him stretched the hot, 
weary, dusty marches back from Ninety Miles End. 

The. sequel was a foregone conclusion. Viewed as unpleasant 
underwear, a hair-shirt is as nothing to Maria Theresa dollar and 
John Company rupees. Before half the distance was covered 
the battery to a man loathed the sight, sound, and touch—above 
all, the touch—of silver. At which stage the god stepped down from 
the machine—in the person of a young contractor, French by birth, 
with his career still before him. With him he had brought a 

store of currency notes, and these he now offered privily in exchange 
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for silver. The rate of exchange history does not relate; but 
it was something startling. Later, a fortune came to that con- 
tractor, a fortune which till his death a year or two ago he never 
ceased to use for the benefit of the British soldier. Gratitude 
perhaps, for a foundation well and truly laid? Whether or no, 
peace to his ashes. 

With Ninety Miles End once behind you, you are in a land of 
nomads pure and simple. Go there in the summer months and 
you will find their tents and their flocks and their herds wherever 
there is water and grazing. Go there in the cold weather when 
the nomads have migrated to warmer climes, and you may drive 
for hours on end and see nothin« but their graveyards. But, once, 
this country must have knoy a" .vilisation much more advanced ; 
for here and there in the throats of the hills you will find traces 
of great masonry embankments which must in days gone by have 
husbanded the precious rain : ghabrbands the people call them, the 
work of the Ghebrs or Persian Fire-worshippers in the days of 
Sasanian domination—Ghebrs who have vanished from a land since 
wholly Moslem for perhaps twelve hundred years. 

Even on this lonely road there were occasional meetings: two 
such remain fixed in my memory. 

The first memory is of a strange salutation. On the road ahead 
we saw a wayfarer. He wasa familiar enough figure, that wayfarer : 
a typical tribesman, wearing the loose shirt, baggy trousers, and 
sandals of the country. On closer inspection he looked a bit of a 
lad, with his fine clear-cut features, his blue-black beard, and his 
long oiled curls. Slung on his back he carried his silver-mounted 
jazail, and, on his belt, powder-horn and embossed leather pouches. 
He was swinging along, a real breaker of hearts, with his blue plaid 
scarf with peacock-eye border flung carelessly over his shoulder. 
The merest nod was the most you would expect from such as he. 
But no; as we neared him, up went both hands to heaven, and 
there he stood stock-still, arms outstretched and palms forward, 
till we were gone. A salute more than royal he had given us, the 
Ghebrs’ salute of the Adoration of the Sun—another relic of fire- 
worship handed down through the Moslem centuries. As for us, 
we swelled with pride. If ever you should feel that nobody really 
loves you, take the salute of the Adoration of the Sun; after that 
you'll feel fine. 

Again, as we drove, we saw a man waiting beside the road, 
a man who threw dust on his head as one who wished to make a 
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petition. The car stopped. He was a miserable specimen, of the 
lowest negroid type, flat-nosed, pock-marked, evil. Now you 
must know that, from time immemorial, there have been negro 
_ slaves in all this land, the product of the old slave-dhows in the 
Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf: outdoor slaves and household 
slaves, familia rustica and familia urbana. Only a year or so 
earlier, X, the Political Officer, who is the last Englishman to 
have seen the bedridden king back at Ninety Miles End, had 
used his great personal influence to persuade him to manumit 
the slaves throughout his realm. It was one of those ci-devant 
slaves who now stood before us. He had a grouse. 

‘I have a niece,’ said he, ‘of marriageable age, an orphan. 
Of course, until last year, she and I, both, were the property of our 
owners. But now we slaves have been released. Therefore, since 
she is parentless, my niece now belongs to me. This being so, I 
had arranged to sell her over in Sind at a very decent price. But 
now these tiresome underlings of yours have intervened to stop 
the sale. It’s gross interference with the liberty of the subject: 
what are you going to do about it ?’ 

And this, mark you, is the type to whom our Montagus would 
grant franchise ‘on the broadest basis.’ 

And so to the head-waters of the Virgin River. We had our 
first glimpse of it at the ziarat of Ari Pir, a lonely shrine set where 
its waters have cleft their way through a low range of solid rock. 
Following the river a trade-route runs, old almost as the hills 
themselves ; there are great grooves and steps in the slabs of the 
hillside, worn by the feet of camels through the ages. 

We too, perforce, reached Ari Pir by camel; abandoning the 
cars. Custodian of the shrine was an ancient hag, negroid, wrinkled, 
hideous, with a mop of unclean grey hair and dressed in filthy rags. 
And in the deep still pool in the cleft of the hill close by—a pool 
the colour of clouded jade—lived ‘Shah Mor,’ the King Peacock, 
to whom she ministered. It was to pay our respects to Shah Mor 
that we had come. But first we had to square the lady of the 
shrine. 

‘Nothing for nothing and very little for sixpence,’ was her 
motto: she pawed us lovingly with clawlike hands, staring up into 
our faces with her rheumy eyes, while she extracted the uttermost 
farthing. Then, together, we sallied to a rock overhanging the 
pool. And there the old hag lifted up her voice: 

*O! Shah Mor, a! a! a—a—a!’ the clifis gave back their 
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echoes. But the waters remained untroubled. Perchance Shah 
Mor had gone on a journey ; perchance he slept; from the vasty 
deep appeared—nothing. Still, she was a trier, the lady of the 
shrine: before she gave him best she nearly burst her larynx. 

Then out stepped the orphan Fatima, a comely slip of a girl 
of very different, Aryan, type, under training at the shrine to 
step into the old hag’s shoes. 

‘Now I shall call,’ said she, ‘if Shah Mor does not answer 
may I shrivel up!’ 

Again the clifis gave back their echoes. And then in the 
green depths at our feet a shape grew and grew—till it took form 
and lay awash on the surface. Was it Shah Mor? No: Shah 
Mor is the Father of all Crocodiles while this was a mere minnow, 
a mere alligator, his grandson perhaps, but nothing more. There 
he lay, this promising lad, within a yard or two; gazing at us 
with cold, appraising, eyes. The ‘close-up’ of a crocodile is not 
pleasant. 

Shah Mor remained deaf as an adder—we never saw him. Nor 
is this altogether strange ; Shah Mor has a grievance. Shah Mor 
loves goats. And the bargain is that, of the money paid to the 
lady of the shrine, part shall go to provide a goat for him. But 
of late the lady has taken to saving on his goats; Shah Mor has 
often gone empty away. If he grows hard of hearing with increasing 
years, can you blame him ? 

From Ari Pir we followed the Virgin River nearly to the sea. 
The river is full of mahseer great and small; for the most part 
it has never been fished; stretches of it, which we reached 
laboriously by camel, had possibly never before been seen by a white 
man. But on the whole the fishing was disappointing. Of this 
the nature of the river was the cause. Normally one spins for 
mahseer in fast, heavy, water. Here there were runs and there 
were pools; but both were peculiar. Between the pools the 
river ran over gravelly shallows where there was no depth of 
holding water. At the heads of the pools the runs were silted 


’ up and likewise shallow ; while the pools themselves were vast, deep, 


semi-stagnant, lagoons—sometimes a mile or more in length— 
where there were fish in plenty, but where fishing seemed hopeless. 
It was a lost opportunity ; we had not then learnt the knack. 
And then, at last, the Sea ! the Sea ! heralded for scores of miles 
before we saw it by its own unmistakable tang. Remains one final 
fishing episode connected with this trip. 
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In the coastal country lives another king, vassal of the old 
king back at Ninety Miles End. And with this king we went 
forth to shoot duck. Camp was pitched on the banks of a long 
winding lake, studded with islands. Its waters were salt, salter 
even than the sea that beat beyond the intervening sand-dunes, 
In fact, the whole country was salt ; nothing grew save tamarisk ; 
drinking water there was none; no man had his dwelling there. 
The very wild fowl used the lake only as a resting-place on their 
migrations. 

So, perforce, the fishermen who worked our dug-outs, the 
dug-outs themselves, the water we drank and the food we ate, all 
had been imported for the occasion. And daily there appeared 
on our table a monstrous silver fish, yclept locally ‘dangara’: a 
fish of the fighting build of a tunny, most excellent to eat, but, we 
felt sure, better far to catch. 

‘Where,’ X asked of the king one day, ‘do these amazing 
dangara come from ?’ 

‘Oh,’ said the king, ‘from over there, from Miani,’ naming a 
fishing-village on the coast some twenty miles away. 

Visions of battle flashed before X. ‘Could we catch a dangara, 
do you think ?’ asked he. 

‘Oh, dear me, yes’; said the king, ‘it shall be arranged.’ So 
that was that. 

Two days later we started by car, full of hope. Roads? Of 
course there were no roads; but we got to Miani somehow. And, 
once there, we found a beach to rival Daytona. Along it we flashed, 
beneath bunting and arches of welcome, to reach at last a cluster 
of sailing boats, likewise bedecked with bunting, waiting to waft us 
to the scene of action. It was a jolly sail across the lagoon in dazzling 
sunlight to the sandy bar a mile or two out. On the bar we could 
see a group awaiting us. As we neared them, the group was 

galvanised to action ; men rushed waist-deep into the water, yelling 
and plunging, to belabour the surface wildly with sticks. We 
realised that we were witnessing the final act in the drawing of a 
net ; the stick-men were there lest a miraculous draught of dangara 
should leap out to safety. 

The timing was perfect ; as our boats grounded, the net came 
to shore. At the last moment a man sprang into the swirling water 
in the bay of the net. Then out of it was lifted the silver shape 
of a magnificent dangara—to be greeted with shouts of joy. 
Scarcely the manner of catching that we had pictured; still, 
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a good show. The dangara was duly bestowed on a grate- 
ful X. 

On the homeward sail I shared a boat with X. And with the 
defunct dangara. 

‘Dangara,’ he remarked thoughtfully, as he eyed the corpse, 
‘are, I’m told, caught only on deep-sea lines at dead of night— 
never in nets. This one, no doubt, was caught early this morning. 
And there, my dear Watson,’ opening its mouth, ‘you see the 
mark of the hook. It was a well-staged affair. The man whose 
job it was to slip the dangara into the net at the last moment—he 
was a bit clumsy: no doubt you saw him bring it out from under 
his shirt? Still, we mustn’t complain: the king said we were 
to catch a dangara, and catch a dangara we did.’ 

As I have said, on our visit to the Virgin River we had yet 
to learn the knack of competing with the great lagoon-like pools. 
Later, we learnt it—on another border river two or three hundred 
miles farther east. I have now made in all three expeditions to 
this latter river: on the first we were learning ; on the second we 
caught more mahseer than I shall ever see again save in a dream ; 
on the third, tragedy of tragedies, the skies opened, the rain 
descended, the floods came—and we went home lamenting. Since 
success makes better reading than failure, let us catch over again 
the fish of that second, red-letter, year. 

The first stage of our journey brought us 120 miles by mountain 
road to the little village of D. D. is in British territory—no kings 
here. At D. there is a big, old-fashioned rest-house, and here, too 
when we took over the country fifty years ago, we had our first 
cantonment. D. is a small place, and it sees a white man only 
a few times a year. The rest-house with its tangled neglected 
garden, the post office, the police-barracks and prison, and the civil 
offices in their walled enclosure, these make the whole of it. On 
the plain a mile or two away are the fast-vanishing ruins of the 
old cantonment, with its little cemetery, walled and well kept ; 
while all around are the naked hills. 

Twenty miles on from D. over villainous tracks lies our river. 
To camp on the banks would be ideal, and once our camp was 
actually pitched there. But we never used it. There were master- 
less men abroad and, at night, a camp is difficult to guard. Guests 
as we were, we were in the hands of the men on the spot. So 
every day, or rather every night long before dawn, off we would 
go by car or lorry to do these fWenty miles before sunrise. Can 
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you rise with a merry shout at half-past three? And can you 
look sausages and eggs in the face at 4 a.m.? Why then, come 
along to our river. 

Off we go by the light of a waning moon. These scraps of wall 
that you see beside the road are all that is left of the old cantonment. 
And that dark shadow over there is the cemetery. Personally, I 
take a morbid interest in old disused cemeteries out here in India ; 
you meet all sorts in them—from the nabob who lived in sin and 
died of liver, and who has a pseudo-Doric temple of stucco to com- 
memorate his manifold virtues — 


‘Dowb, the first of all his race, 


‘ Ate the quarry others slew, 
Died—and took the finest grave,’ 


to the little John Company officers and their wives who are so 
humble: they had no chance to shake the Pagoda Tree ; soldiers 
never have. In this cemetery here you'll find at least one famous 
name. 

Now the hills close in on either hand ; we are entering a tangi 
or defile, its bed covered with dwarf-palm. On ahead is the site 
of an old Buddhist temple that dates from perhaps 300 B.c.; it 
still gives its name to the tangi. But, of late, the tangi owes its 
fame to other causes. The raider or highwayman finds it exactly 
to his liking. On a rock up there, if it were light, you could see a 
heap of stones, a sort of grouse-butt ; it is known as ‘ Musa Khan’s 
morcha,’ where Musa Khan used to sit at his ease and pick off 
unsuspecting wayfarers on this road—he had quite a bag to his 
credit before he ‘stopped one’ himself. Others keep up the 
tradition; the last hold-up here happened only a few months 
ago. Now we are out of the defile, with nothing but plain ahead 
of us right to the river. 

Day begins to dawn. That dark line ahead marks the belt 
of acacia thorn by the river; the hills on the farther bank are 
still hidden in haze. And do you see that mound over there, 
like the Sumerian ‘ tels’ one saw dotted over the plains in Iraq ? 
That, they say, is Indo-Sumerian—perhaps three thousand years 
older even than the Buddhist temple. This country goes back 
some way. And we have been here fifty years. Shall we leave 
any mark to last five thousand years ? 

In the scrub by the river we find our levies waiting for us: 
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local tribesmen, Pathan and Baluch, recruited to guard roads, 
provide escorts, arrest criminals, carry messages, and heaven knows 
what else. Sometimes they have been known even to act as 
ghillies. As the car stops, the first to greet us is an old man with 
a white beard. Old he may be, but wiry and straight as a dart ; 
and he is grinning welcome from ear toear. Shake him by the hand ; 
he is Baya Khan, veteran of all the levies. Baya Khan has fifty 
years’ service ; he saw us English come; he was already a levy 
when Sandeman first settled the land ; on that night thirteen years 
ago when the Marris rose in their thousands to attack a post a few 
miles up-stream, it was he who was let down from the walls to find 
his way out through them with the news ; and he is still in harness. 
A standing proof he is of the efficacy of prayer; for no mollah 
observes the ritual more zealously than he. And he has been our 
good companion on three successive trips. 

The river itself flows just below us. It is a repetition of the 
Virgin River aforesaid: fast-running shallows petering out into 
vast semi-stagnant lagoons. And it winds, twisting and turning, 
through that maze of bare unprepossessing hills you see before 
you. Its pools are stiff with fish of all sizes. 

Now you can regard mahseer in various lights ; you can regard 
them as ‘ giant fish ’ and set about them with the appropriate gear, 
or you can regard them as sea-trout or trout and go armed accord- 
ingly. Of course, it is largely a matter of the water. Here we 
are going to regard them as sea-trout ; if something bigger should 
turn up, so much the better—the battle will be long. A light, but 
really powerful rod, sea-trout flies and small fly-spoons: these 
are what you want. To-day it is our turn to go down-stream ; 
let’s be off. 

Here we are at the bottom of one of the long lagoons. Put 
on a small Jock Scott, and start where the still water speeds up 
to run in glassy ripples over the bar. Hulloa, has he broken you ? 
Yes, gone with a perfectly good Jock Scott. Only about a two- 
pounder he looked. With mahseer you can strike as hard as 


you like so long as your tackle holds; for they’ve got mouths like 


leather. But never check the first rush; even a small one will 
break you then. Put on another fly and fish out the pool. That’s 
better; you’re fairly into this one and he’s jumping like a sea- 
trout. Take time and give him his head. Two and a half pounds. 
The next fish is smaller, under a pound ; so we put him back. 
Then comes the run below the pool. There are two good places 
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in this run, where the stream narrows at that corner and the water 
slides, fast and deep, between smooth walls of rock. Just the places 
for a fly-spoon ; we'll walk down there and use the other rod. 

Up gets a belated wild duck from the reeds on the bank: May 
and a wild duck still here ; she ought to be busy over family affairs 
far away on the Central Asian steppes. And here are the tracks 
of an otter; if you dump your fish by the bank, you are quite 
likely to find them eaten when you return. 

Himmel! What’s that? It went off with a bow-wave like 
the launch of the Aquitania. A mahseer, yes; he was lying in 
those shallows. But his weight I leave you to guess. You may 
hook the like—that’s the joy of it. If you do, it’s forty minutes’ 
hard labour at a minute to the pound. And you'll have to run 
like hell; for there are only eighty yards of line on your reel. 

Here’s the run; work the spoon down it and say the Fisher- 
man’s Prayer. Gee! you’ve gothim. Away he goes into the next 
tun. He’s round that rock—you’re snagged ; down-stream quick 
and free the line. Now you're clear. And he’s tiring; where’s 
the net. Baya Khan has got it, and—bless his heart !—he’s praying 
back by the last pool; the man’s always praying. You'll have 
to play him out and beach him on that gravel-bank where I can 
get my fingers into his gills. That’s right; easy did it. And he 
weighs five pounds. 

Now we are at the head of another of the lagoons. This one 
extends for about a mile. It is the best time in the whole day: 
when the sun first strikes the water but before it gets too hot. 
Look; there are mahseer cruising everywhere at the head of the 
pool: you can see their yellow dorsal fins cutting the surface as 
they swim almost awash. The Jock Scott again, and throw it not 
over a fish but about a yard in front of him. 

Five takable fish from the top of the pool; not so bad. And 
they all fought like tigers. Now for the pool itself. Don’t go at 
it bald-headed ; there are fish in plenty, but only in one or two 
spots; so why waste time on the blanks between? Walk along 
the high overhanging bank and watch the edge of the weeds about 
five yards out from the shore. The water is gin-clear ; when you 
see the golden shape of a cruising fish nosing along the weeds, 
then stalk and catch him. The commotion is all to the good ; his 
friends will rally round to see him played. When you have landed 
Mutt, put your fly in front of Jeff—and so on. It works like a 
charm ; once I caught nineteen good fish with nineteen successive 
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casts before the shoal got wise to the game. Mark you, these 
were fish that had never seen a fly before; once they learnt they 
never forgot. Treat these lagoons as though they were reaches of 
a chalk-stream ; find your fish and stalk them ; fish fine and far 
off; these are the tips we had still to learn when we fished the 
Virgin River. 

About ten o’clock the daily, up-stream wind begins; it is 
sent to try us. Accurate casting becomes a weariness of the flesh, 
and the ripple reduces visibility sadly. The sun has grown burning 
hot. The best of the day is over, though we shall still catch fish 
till evening. 

On we go, hour after hour, in the heat and glare, scrambling 
over rocks and floundering through mud; it’s hard work. And, 
remember, every pool you fish adds a mile or so to your return 
journey. But, always just round the next corner, that forty- 
pounder is waiting to be caught. On we go. 

Lunch in the shadow of a great rock. Baya Khan, taking a 
spell from prayer, sits down on his hunkers in the shade beside us. 
At such moments he is often in a reminiscent mood: once he 
even told me a tall story. Was he pulling my leg? Frankly, I 
don’t know. You shall have it as he told it. We were lunching 
that day not far from here, and he pointed at that hill you see 
opposite us, that big uptilted rock-slab across the river: 

‘ A queer thing happened to me up there’; he said, ‘ some time 
ago now when I was still a lad. 

‘I went up there after a herd of gud; there are still a few 
on that hill, though these Marris are such terrible poachers. I 
had marked the herd as they lay down below some rocks, and 
then I stalked them—of course, from above. And, when I looked 
over the rocks, there below me as near as that stone,’ and he threw 
a pebble at a boulder on the shore, ‘a big, black-bearded, ram 
was lying in the shadow of a bush. Very cautiously I raised my 
matchlock to fire.’ He paused dramatically. 

‘Sahib, I didn’t fire. . At that moment something moved below 
me; I looked ; there on the rock, so close that I could have touched 
him with my gun-barrel, was crouching a leopard, Tail-on to me 
he lay ; I could count every hair on his back from ears to rump. 
He, too, had stalked that gud; now not a muscle of him moved 
save.only his tail’s very tip—that it was which had caught my eye. 

‘Now, sahib, my matchlock is old; it was my father’s before 
1 Wild sheep. 
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me. When it goes off, well, it will kill at 200 paces; but often it 
misses fire. “If I fire at this leopard,” thought I, “ and the lock 
should click, he will be on me ina moment.” SoI lay and watched. 

‘A moment later the leopard sprang. It was a grand jump; 
right out in the air he flew like a yellow flash—to land short of 
the bush by a bare yard. The same instant the gud was gone. 

‘While you might have counted five the leopard lay where 
he had sprung; even for him it had been heavy landing. Then 
he picked himself up, turned, and came back up the rock towards 
me. I grasped my gun and waited. 

‘Sahib, I am telling you the truth: back came the leopard 
to his old place; again he crouched; again he sprang; again, 
a yard short of that bush, he landed sprawling. 

‘Sahib, even now that leopard was not content; he meant 
to reach that bush. Once more he climbed ; once more he gathered 
himself ; once more he sprang. Out, out, he went through the 
air. And, this time, he reached the bush—almost I shouted 
“ Shabash ! ” as he landed. 

‘But now happened an even more strange thing. The leopard 
never moved; there beside the bush he lay. I watched and 
waited. The sun went down behind the hill and it drew to evening 
—and still that leopard never moved. So at last I decided to 
risk a shot; plainly, before darkness came the business must be 
ended. ' 

‘I fired and saw my bullet strike here in the ribs,’ Baya Khan 
pointed to a spot on his own body, ‘and yet that shaitan never 
stirred. Then, sahib, I got up and went down to him. He was 
cold and stiff—he had been dead two hours or more. That last 
jump of his had killed him.’ 

Baya Khan never blinked ; his eyes were innocent as a child’s. 

After lunch we fish two more pools. And now it is time to 
head back for the car: a five-mile scramble over these boulder- 
strewn hillsides. You have caught nearly a hundred pounds of 
fish. There are also the rods and the rifle. And Baya Khan’s 
years are beginning to tell; he can carry nothing. Still, we’ll 
manage somehow—and how good that beer will be when we reach 
the car at last. Reach it we do; and so home again across the 
plain to D. How these mahseer fought! And what a grand 
day it has been. 

As you will have gleaned, our days at D. were longish days. 
When we got home towards sundown, our one thought was of 
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bath, dinner, and bed as soon as might be. But there were callers, 

and the proprieties must be observed. There was the Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, or E.A.C., a tough old Hindu who knows 
how to keep his end up remarkably well in this Moslem land. 
There was Abdullah Khan, Dard, sub-overseer of roads, far from 
his home in the high Karakorum: the name of every valley round 
his home brought its memory of stalking-days when we and the 
world were younger. And there was the police jemadar, in charge 
of the local police, a keen-eyed old Punjabi-Mussulman, addressed 
by all as ‘ Mollah-ji’ for his proficiency in reading the Koran. 
A quaint blend of innocence and guile we found him, the old 
jemadar: his flow of anecdote a constant delight to his more 
sophisticated hearers. Nightly we gave audience to these and 
other more casual callers on the lawn outside our door. As the 
shadows lengthened we smoked and gossiped; discussing the 
world at large as viewed from D. 

One such evening our talk was interrupted. From behind the 
house came a sudden babel of sound: ‘Samp! Samp!’ we could 
distinguish the familiar cry. And next moment a flying figure 
appeared breathless to say that a snake, large seemingly as the 
‘old serpent’ of the Apocalypse, had but now vanished into the 
garage. Seizing what weapons came handy, we girded up our 
loins for pursuit. 

It proved a false alarm. Out of the garage there bolted no 
snake but a ‘ go,’ one of these huge monitor lizards which look so 
much more fearsome than they are. Nearly four feet long he 
must have been. And away he scuttled, head and tail cocked 
and darting his forked tongue, with all the air of an outraged 
dragon. Whack! went the jemadar’s club, missing by a hair’s- 
breadth : had it hit, the poor ‘go’ must have ‘ burst in sunder’ 
as did Bel’s dragon when doped by Daniel. Then the tail vanished 
with an indignant flick into the fastnesses of the neglected garden. 
‘ That,’ remarked the jemadar regretfully, ‘is a very evil beast.’ 
“Oh, come now,’ said I, ‘it’s not poisonous, you know. What 


‘harm does it do?’ 


‘Harm? Much harm,’ was the answer, and here the police- 
man in him came uppermost; he might have been framing a 
charge for the courts. ‘ First,’ and he marked off the charges on 
his fingers, ‘I keep fowls, and that beast eats my fowls’ eggs. 
Second, with its forked tongue it slays babies in their cradles ; 
for it will creep into a cradle to thrust the forks of its tongue into 
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the sleeping baby’s nostrils and so choke it. And third—worst 
of all—it has feet which can climb any wall, however high and 
smooth: this thieves know well; so, when they too would climb, 
first they send up their rope tied to a “go ”—to the confusion of 
us police.’ All of which, you must admit, makes a sorry tale. 

The ‘go’ had uprooted us from our chairs; so we wandered 
round the derelict overgrown garden: a jungle of pistachios and 
almonds, apricots, pomegranates and plums, where the hornets 
hummed angrily in the branches. And there beside the overgrown 
path we happened on a gnarled tree of a kind new to us ; its branches 
loaded with discouraged, yellow, plumlike fruit. 

‘That ?’saidthe oldjemadar. ‘Surely youknowthat? Why, 
it’s the halela zard, the yellow halela.’ 

We had never heard of it. ‘ Is it good for anything ? ’ we asked. 

‘ Assuredly ’; was the answer, ‘the halela zard is the most 
potent jalab—purge—in all the world. It grows near my village 
in the Salt Range. And of it, when we were small, my father 
often told us a tale.’ 

He held us with his glittering eye, expectant: ‘What was 
that tale, jemadar sahib ?’ we asked meekly, as we regained our 
chairs. 


‘And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed jemadar.’ 


‘My father used to tell that, once upon a time, there was a 
wandering hakim who set up practice in a certain village, in the 
hope—shared by all hakims—that the sickness of others would 
cause him to prosper. 

‘A year he stayed in that village. But for that year he had 
never a patient : far from prospering, he was faced with starvation. 
What did he dothen? Why, he knew, of course, that this unseemly 
good health could as always have but two sources, ab o hawa, the 
water-supply and the air. So first he examined the water-supply. 

‘ The village drew its water from a pool. Over this pool there 
grew a halela tree. And in the pool lay festering masses of the 
yellow fruit. That was enough. That night the hakim returned 
by stealth to drag the pool; gathering the fruit and storing it 
in jars. Next day, though the pool was now clean, none noted 
that the fruit was gone. 

‘Would you believe it, within a month the hakim had more 
patients on his hands than he could treat. For each and every 
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patient he prescribed the same dose, always “two chittanks of 
halela zard ” drawn from the store in his jars. And, since always 
he effected a cure, he now prospered exceedingly ; soon his fame 
spread far and wide. 

‘ At last his fame spread even to Delhi, that great city; so he 
decided to move his practice to Imperial Delhi. There, too, he 
prospered. And there, too, for each and every patient, whatever 
his malady, he prescribed “‘ two chittanks of halela zard.” The 
whole city flocked to him; for he cured all ills. 

‘One day there came to hima man who said “ Hakim-ji, I have 
lost my donkey ; I have searched everywhere and cannot find it. 
What shall I do?” to which there came the invariable reply, 
“ My boy, take two chittanks of halela zard.” The patient obeyed 
and went on his way. Soon after, the shelter of a near-by cave 
called him, and he went in. And there, hidden by the thief, he 
found his ass!’ 

The old boy paused to chuckle at this dramatic outcome, and 
then went on.: 

‘ But this was not all. You must know that the Moghul Emperor 
of those days was then at war with the Mahrattas, and found himself 
sore beset. So, in his distress, he sent for this hakim who was 
known to cure all ills. 

** What shall I do,” asked the Emperor, “ that I may smite 
these sons of burnt fathers, the Mahrattas ? ” 

‘And again came the reply, “Give to each soldier in your 
army two chittanks of halela zard.” The Emperor took the advice 
and ordered that all the halela in the land should be collected so 
that he might dose his men. As you will understand, this order 
caused much stir and bustle in the city and country round. 

‘Meanwhile, the spies of the Mahrattas were in Delhi. Soon 
they heard of the Emperor’s order, and at once they sped back 
to the Mahratta chief to tell him what was forward. Now he, too, 
had heard the fame of the hakim; so he was sorely troubled. Not 
to be outdone, he, too, ordered a dose of halela for his whole army. 

‘But observe the difference: the Mahratta did not know the proper 
dose ; in fact, he overdid it. Next day, when the Moghuls attacked, 
the Mahrattas were as chaff before them and they smote them 
hip and thigh. Ho! Ho!’ 

The old boy subsided into spluttering laughter. And, when 
he rose to go ten minutes later, he was still chuckling in his 

beard. 
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After that the talk turned to highwaymen. The E.A.C. took 
up the tale. 

*You’ve heard of that hold-up a week ago,’ said he, ‘on the 
Qila Saifulla road? Well, I’ve caught a man who, I think, is 
one of the gang—a spy they sent out preparatory to another raid. 

‘Yesterday I was travelling by lorry with about half a dozen 
armed men. We passed a man on the road, a proper tough; so 
I stopped the lorry and called out to him. At that he slipped a 
clip into his rifle and jumped behind a rock. He looked nasty ; 
so I told my lorry-driver to drive on. 

* After we had gone a mile or so, I stopped the lorry again and 
laid an ambush. When the tough came along, it was about the 
time of afternoon prayer. There were no signs of me or of the 
lorry ; all he saw was some of my men getting ready to pray by 
the roadside. They chatted with him till, laying down his rifle, 
he too began to pray. Then they caught him by the wrists and 
handcuffed him. A Kakar from Zhob-way he is, a real bad hat. 
He had a big knife under his shirt that he would have stuck into 
my stomach quick enough, had I been fool enough to close with 
him when first we met.’ 

From raiders at our gate to the political situation generally 
was but a step. Abdullah Khan voiced the views of the Kara- 
korum: Abdullah, thick-set, strong-featured, fair-skinned, with 
the look in his grey wolfish eyes of one who broods on a world 
awry. 
‘What has happened to the Raj these days,’ he asked, ‘ that 
they neglect their friends and think only of their enemies? I 
am a kinsman of the chiefs of Skardu, of Khapalu, and of Shigar 
Look,’ and he pointed at his forehead, ‘I got that playing polo 
at Shigar.’ It was a nasty scar; but none who has seen the Dard 
play his national game need be surprised at it. ‘I am known 
in every valley from Gilghit to Tibet. And in the war I brought 
with me eight hundred recruits for the pioneers. 

‘I fought in Mesopotamia and I fought in Waziristan. And 
then, when the war was over, I was discharged—with nothing. 
All I asked for was some recognition, some token of service rendered, 
that I might show my face at home with izzat unimpaired. But I 
got nothing. The shopkeeper who makes money out of you, the 
politician who hates you, men of no family, for these you keep 
your titles and rewards. But for men such as I—nothing. 

‘If there were war again to-morrow, lam ready. And I could 
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k bring twelve hundred men. Who is this Gandhi to me and mine ? 
Ask for his head and we would bring it to you to-morrow.’ 

e For the Abdullahs of this world there is no answer. And we 

s had none to give. 


| I have written of an India that is passing; that, save in far- 
n away back-waters, has already passed. It was a good country, 
‘) that India; good for all; but best for the voiceless millions on 
a the soil who lived unoppressed and who multiplied a hundredfold 
in their security. It was the India that our forebears gave us. 
Are they turning in their graves, these forebears, when they look 
1 on the heritage they bestowed ? 

e ‘ The tragedy of the post-war period has been this : men brought 
2 into a new world, but thinking with old brains and feeling with old 
y passions.’ + Perhaps. But there is an even greater tragedy : that 
; the new world is not necessarily better than the old. 

1 


1 Count Carlo Sforza: Makers of Modern Europe 

















THE POISONED CHOCOLATES: AN EPISODE 
OF SCOTLAND YARD. 


BY FRANK ELLIOTT, C.B. 


TuE story of the Poisoned Chocolates has been told before, but 
not by one of the participants and not from the angle at which 
I would approach it. An outstanding fact from my point of 
view is that it hinged on two birthdays, and there might never 
have been any story if one of my children had not been born 
on the 3rd November. 

In 1922 the 3rd November fell on a Friday, an important day 
to all my family, because it was my son’s twenty-first birthday, 
and he was then at Trinity College, Cambridge. So I arranged 
to be away from the Yard on the Saturday, and my family and 
I drove up to Cambridge on Friday evening in time to dine with 
my son in his rooms. 

A parcel was delivered at the Yard by the first post on Satur- 
day, which owing to my absence remained unopened on my desk 
until my arrival on Monday. It was a cardboard box wrapped 
in green tinted paper, addressed to 


Major Elliott & Bigham, 
Assistant Commrs., 
Metropolitan Police, 
New Scotland Yard, 
Westminster. 


In it I found four chocolate éclairs, and a card with ‘ A good lunch 
and hearty appetite. Molly.’ 

But for this card, it might have been possible that the sender 
was someone who knew that Trevor Bigham and I had tea to- 
gether every day in my room. However, to my mind nothing 
could rob the parcel of the suspicion of its being either a stupid 
joke or something more sinister. 

In my absence, the parcel would presumably have been given 
to Bigham, but for the fact that he was lying very ill at home. 
It was not till the whole business was cleared up that I told him 
anything about it. 

I telephoned at once to my friend Superintendent Wensley 
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(afterwards Chief Constable, C.I.D.) and asked him to send an 
Inspector of the C.I.D. to my room. In a minute or two an 
Inspector appeared, who was strongly of the opinion that the 
affair was meant as a joke, probably connected with Guy Fawkes’ 
Day, but agreed with me that it was nevertheless our duty to 
test the more concrete theory, and said he would himself take 
the éclairs to the Government Laboratory for analysis, while he 
sent another officer with the outside wrapper to make enquiries 
at the post office of origin. The post-mark was clearly defined. 

At this stage a serious misunderstanding arose, of which we 
never learned till some years later. The Inspector was confident 
that he left the éclairs at the Laboratory with a request for imme- 
diate analysis; and he reported to that effect. The authorities 
at the Laboratory were equally confident that he asked them to 
do nothing pending further enquiries. A good instance of the 
advantage of written over verbal directions. But it might reason- 
ably have been asked, what was the point of taking the éclairs 
to the Laboratory if the parcel was merely to lie there unopened ? 

The way in which this misunderstanding came to light was 
as follows. Sir Wyndham Childs, publishing his Reminiscences 
in serial form in the Sunday Graphic, made a brief reference to 
my part in the affair. He mentioned that the first parcel came 
to me, which I ‘sent up to the Registry to be dealt with in the 
usual way.’ 

Now, although the words might not carry any special meaning 
to the non-official mind, for a senior police officer receiving an 
anonymous parcel of food to send it to the Registry to be docketed 
and numbered and have minutes written about it would have been 
fatuous beyond words. Obviously the affair, if it called for any 
action at all, called for immediate action and the short-circuiting 
of any red tape or official routine. 

So I wrote a friendly protest to Childs explaining that he 
had unintentionally wronged me, and asking that, if his articles 
were to be published again in book form, he should make the 
necessary corrections. 

Childs replied that it was too late to make any alteration in 
his book, which was ready for press, but he would send a démenti 
to the Sunday Graphic. This he did in the following words: 

‘In my article which appeared on February 23 entitled “ The 
Mystery of the Poisoned Chocolates,” I stated that when Mr. 
Elliott, one of the Assistant Commissioners, received some choco- 
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lates he did not touch them, but sent the parcel up to the Registry 
to be dealt with in the usual way. 

‘I now learn that Mr. Elliott, being suspicious, sent for an 
officer of the C.I.D. and suggested that the chocolate éclairs had 
better be analysed and some enquiry made at the post office whence 
the parcel came. 

‘The éclairs were sent to the Government Laboratory, but 
the result of the analysis was not received in Scotland Yard until 
long after the Commissioner had been poisoned.’ 


The authorities at the Government Laboratory, having their 
own view of the matter, were naturally hurt, and protested that 
they had never been asked to analyse the éclairs but merely to 
retain them pending police enquiries. 

To go back to November, 1922, the C.I.D., for their part, very 
reasonably argued to themselves thus: an analysis has been called 
for ; if the result be negative, the matter loses all importance and 
the Laboratory can take as long as they like in answering. If 
it be positive, then it will be at once communicated by telephone, 
because it will disclose a case of attempt to murder, requiring 
instant attention. 

It is a little hard to credit, but there is still in certain Govern- 
ment offices a faint echo of the old theory that expedition implies 
indifference. A high official of the Home Office once told me 
that when he entered the Service it was impressed upon him that 
a member of the public is dissatisfied if his letter is answered in 
less than three weeks. Such an interval is evidence of grave 
consideration given to a subject. An answer by return of post 
is tantamount to a slap in the face. I do not for a moment sug- 
gest that any individual in any Government office now holds such 
a theory. But from time to time I have noticed a certain lack 
of human sympathy in delaying the despatch of letters, a delay 
which must obviously cause pain or disappointment to the addressee. 
And so I never am particularly surprised if a Government office 
is slow in answering. 

I had never had any dealings myself with the Government 
Laboratory before, but I wondered at there being no prompt 
reply in the special circumstances. On Wednesday the 8th Novem- 
ber I spoke to the C.I.D. Inspector who had the case in hand, and 
said that if there was no word from the Laboratory by Friday 
morning I would make enquiry there myself. But by Friday 
there was no need to do this. 
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On Thursday the 9th November a parcel containing five large 
chocolate creams arrived by post for the Commissioner. He ate 
one after lunch, with results that were nearly fatal. Only his 
strong constitution saved him, coupled with the fact that the dose 
of poison in a single sweet was so excessive that it tended to 
defeat the poisoner’s object. The remaining sweets were analysed 
the same evening at St. Mary’s Hospital and were found each to 
contain some six grains of arsenic, a lethal dose for an adult being 
about two grains. 

As soon as this was known, an officer was sent to the Govern- 
ment Laboratory to see if my éclairs, which had now assumed a 
greater interest, had yet been tested. He learned that the parcel 
had lain all those days untouched, and he took it away to St. 
Mary’s Hospital. The analysis there disclosed three and a quarter 
grains of arsenic in each, less potent but more deadly an amount 
than in the chocolate creams. Later police enquiries showed 
that the poison had been bought in the form of a well-known weed 
killer. 

So far I have left the ‘two birthdays’ and their significance 
rather hanging in the air. But for the special reason of my son’s 
coming of age, I should have been at the Yard on the Saturday, 
and all my actions antedated accordingly. My personal enquiry 
at the Government Laboratory would have been made in time to 
know the result and report it to the Commissioner at any rate 
before Thursday afternoon, and naturally the arrival of any fresh 
package of anonymous food would have been suspect to a degree. 

But for the special reason of the Commissioner’s natural sus- 
picions being lulled to rest by the fact that his daughter had told 
him that she was sending him a present of chocolates for his birth- 
day (which present actually arrived by hand a little later), he 
would not have dreamed of touching the anonymous gift. The 
method alone of addressing the parcel to ‘ Brig.-Gen. Horwood ’ 
would have shown him that it could not have come from his 
daughter. 

Anyone holding the position of Chief of Police naturally is 
liable to murderous assault, at any rate so long as there are lunatics 
or criminals at large with a grudge against authority. Sir Edward 
Henry was shot at and wounded and had a narrow escape from 
death at the hands of a disgruntled applicant who had been refused 
a cab-driver’s licence because of his bad record. Sir Edward, of 
course, had never had anything to do with the case, but the deci- 
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sion had, like all such decisions, been given in the Commissioner’s 
name. The poor lunatic who sent the éclairs and the chocolates, 
and who was duly caught and relegated to Broadmoor during 
His Majesty’s pleasure, had a much vaguer kind of grievance, 
which embraced the Commissioner and myself only because we 
were a portion of the Police system and our names were available 
from a book of reference. 

The story of my éclairs was seized upon with avidity by the 
French Press, which excelled itself, with true Gallic humour, to 
the delight of my friends and to my own embarrassment, by des- 
canting upon the gay adventures of ‘le jeune Adjoint du Préfet 
de Police’ who naturally in his life in the great Metropolis had 
many interesting affairs and numbered many Mollies in his acquaint- 
ance, but was too wary a bird to be caught by an open snare and 
not to be familiar with the dangers arising from sprete injuria 
forme. 

If these pages meet the eyes of any of my French Police friends 
who laughed so heartily at the witticisms levelled against my 
apocryphal gallantries, I can now retort with a belated attempt 
at a pun that this story, unromantic though it be, is a true éclair- 
cissement of my share in the affair. 





LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


A Literary Acrostic is published every month, and the Editor of 
Tue CoRNHILL MaGazINnE offers two prizes to the most successful 
solvers. The winners will be entitled to choose books to the value 
of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send solutions 
of equal merit, the two whose answers are opened first will win the 
prizes. 


DovusLeE Acrostic No. 101. 


“QO! my offence is rank, it smells to heaven ; 
It hath the curse upon’t ; 
A brother’s murder! ’ 





‘Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the . 
Sweet is after pain.’ 


2. ‘ The lightnings flash from pole to pole ; 
Near and more near the thunders 


> 


3. ‘ Thine loves thee well, thou famous man, 
The greatest sailor since our world began.’ 


. ‘ Weigh the vessel up, 
Once dreaded by our foes ! 
And with our cup 
The tear that England owes.’ 


. ‘To sport with in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair.’ 


. ‘Cold, indeed ; and labour ; 
Then, farewell, heat, and welcome, frost! ’ 





LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


RULEs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and — will score one point. \ 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page vi of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue: and he must be © 
careful to give also his real name and address. s 

4, Solvers should not write either the quotations or the references on the © 
pepe paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send them ~ 
at all. 
5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send _ 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 101 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor,’ 
Tue CoRNHILL Maaazine, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must arrive: 
not later than January 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 


ANSWER TO No. 100. 


1. S on G 
2 Pe U 
3. E dg E 
4. E ye S 
5. D oubT 


PEOEM : Pope, Homer’s Odyssey, xv. 
LigHTs 
i. Goldsmith, The Vicar of Wakefield, ch. 17. 
2. Johnson, Vanity of Human Wishes. 
3. Shakespeare, Hamlet, i, 3. 
4. Milton, L’ Allegro. 
5. Tennyson, In Memoriam, xcvi. 


Acrostic No. 99 (‘ Latin Greek’): The prizes are won by Mrs. James Bingay, © 


Box 359, Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, Canada, and Miss White, 17 The Close, Llan- ~ 
fairfechan, Caernarvonshire; these two solvers, whose answers were the first | 
correct ones opened, will choose books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s ~ 


catalogue. 
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